
Queen 
picks first 
black 
equerry 


Roya Nikkhah 

Royal Correspondent 

The Queen has chosen a Ghanaian- 
born officer from the Household 
Cavalry to fill one of the most 
important roles in the royal house- 
hold. Her next equerry will be 
Major Nana Kofi Twumasi-Ankrah, 
an Afghanistan war veteran known 
asTAto his friends. 

It is thought to be the first time 
any member of the royal family has 
appointed a black equerry, a role 
that requires immense discretion 



Twumasi- 
Ankrah: escort 
commander at 
William and 
Kate's 
wedding 


but in the past has also had a brush 
with scandal. 

Twumasi-Ankrah, 38, moved 
to the UK from Ghana with his 
parents in 1982 and later studied at 
Queen Mary University of London 
and the Royal Military Academy 
Sandhurst. Since then he has 
forged an impeccable military 
career, joining the Blues and Roy- 
als and becoming the first black 
British Army officer to be commis- 
sioned into the Household Cavalry. 

He acted as escort commander 
for the wedding of the Duke and 
Duchess of Cambridge in 2011 and 
in the same year commanded the 
Blues and Royals taking part in 
trooping the colour, the Queen’s 
birthday parade. 

It is understood that he is in a 
transition phase with the current 
equerry Wing Commander Sam 
Fletcher and will start in the role 
later this year. 

The position is most often 
associated with Group Captain 
Peter Townsend, a divorced Battle 
of Britain pilot who served as 
equerry to George VI and became 
Continued on page 3-> 



Kieran Read, the All Blacks captain, and Sam Warburton, his Lions counterpart, raise the trophy in 
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Trump throws 
May a lifeline 
with trade deal 

Remainers plot to sabotage Repeal Bill 


Caroline Wheeler Hamburg 
Tim Shipman Political Editor 

Theresa May claimed last night that 
plans for a trade deal with America 
had put Brexit back on track as 
critics warned she faced a “legisla- 
tive war” to pass the Repeal Bill 
severing ties with Brussels. 

Anti-Brexit MPs and peers said 
they would try to derail the bill, to 
be published this Thursday, the 
first anniversary of May becoming 
prime minister. 

But May seized the chance to 
reassert her authority over Philip 
Hammond, the chancellor, who 
had urged her to put the economy 
at the heart of her Brexit negotia- 
tions - after Donald Trump rode to 
her rescue. 

After talks with the prime minis- 
ter at the G20 summit, the US presi- 
dent pledged to strike a trade deal 
“very, very quickly” after Britain 
leaves the EU. 

Trump said it would be a “very, 
very big deal, a very powerful 
deal” that would be “great for both 
countries” before confirming that 
he was planning to come to Britain. 

In a coded swipe at her muti- 
nous ministers. May said China, 
Japan and India also wanted to do 
deals. “I held a number of meet- 
ings with other world leaders at 
this summit and have been struck 
by their strong desire to forge 
ambitious, new bilateral trading 
relationships with the UK after 
Brexit,” she said. “This is a power- 
ful vote of confidence in British 
goods, British services, Britain’s 
economy and for British people.” 

A senior government source 
said: “The president made clear 



Theresa May reaches out to 
Donald Trump at yesterday's G20 


that he believed the UK would 
thrive outside the EU.” 

That contrasts with the chancel- 
lor’s claim last week that it would 
be “madness” not to be closely tied 
to Brussels even after Brexit. 

Last night, however. May’s posi- 
tion came under new threat as a 
close ally of David Davis, the Brexit 
secretary, called on her to use her 
speech to the Tory conference in 
October to reveal when she 
planned to resign. 

The MP told The Sunday Times 
May would face “misery” if she 
tried to hang on throughout the 
two years of Brexit talks and sug- 
gested she “read the tea leaves and 
take action”. Amid claims of dirty 
tricks. Downing Street was forced 
to deny claims that May would 
resign this month, citing ill health. 

Separately, the former Tory 
chief whip Andrew Mitchell, a 
Davis supporter, was quoted in the 
Mail on Sunday as declaring she 
was “dead in the water”, and had 
lost her authority. Mitchell said the 


paper had quoted from “an over- 
heated report of a private dinner 
conversation”. 

Cross-party groups of MPs and 
peers are in talks about how to 
water down May’s plans for a hard 
Brexit. They aim to target so-called 
Henry VIII powers contained in the 
Repeal Bill, which would allow 
ministers to rewrite hundreds of 
laws without primary legislation. 

Senior government sources said 
that if they were successful it could 
delay Brexit “for years” because 
the government would have to let 
MPs vote on hundreds of other 
pieces of legislation. 

The Liberal Democrat Brexit 
spokesman Tom Brake said: “The 
bill will end up being legislative 
war. This government cannot be 
trusted with more power than 
Henry VIII had. I wouldn’t trust 
them to run a bath. 

“This bill will look like a Christ- 
mas tree because of the number of 
amendments that will be hung 
onto it.” The remainers will also try 
to force the government to seek a 
transitional agreement with Brus- 
sels lasting until 2023. 

A cabinet minister dismissed 
concerns that parliament could 
block Brexit, saying rebels did not 
have the votes to prevent the gov- 
ernment from using Henry VIII 
powers. 

After their 50-minute meeting 
yesterday. Trump confirmed that 
he would be coming to Britain. May 
declined to say whether she would 
still be prime minister by the time 
the president visited. 


Now it's Repeal Bill war, page 13. 
Editorial, page 18 


Terror informants face lie tests 


NEWMAN'S VIEW 


Messi nets £lm-a-week deal 


Tom Harper 

Home Affairs Correspondent 

Scotland Yard’s counter-terrorism 
division has started performing 
“lie detector” tests on its inform- 
ants for the first time, amid fears 
about the quality of intelligence 
received by the police. 

Detectives have initiated a top- 
secret scheme on their sources, 
who are asked to undertake poly- 
graph examinations in an attempt 
to weed out lies and misinforma- 
tion. 

The programme, which is 


unprecedented in British policing, 
is an attempt to verify intelligence 
from people who are often of ques- 
tionable integrity as they them- 
selves operate in the criminal 
underworld. 

News of the scheme, overseen 
by Mark Rowley, Britain’s most 
senior counter-terrorism officer, 
has emerged in the wake of four 
atrocities in the UK in four months 
that killed 36 people. 

Some blamed the attacks on a 
failure of intelligence, although 
MI5 and the police say they are 
overstretched and grappling with a 


heightened terror threat after the 
emergence of Isis in Iraq and Syria. 

Theresa May has asked the secu- 
rity services to review their proto- 
cols after it emerged MI5 had been 
repeatedly warned that the 
Manchester Arena suicide bomber, 
Salman Abedi, was dangerous. 

Khuram Butt, who led the Lon- 
don Bridge attack, was once placed 
under 24-hour surveillance by 
police before a decision was taken 
to deploy finite resources else- 
where. Scotland Yard said: “We are 
not prepared to discuss this.” 
@TomJHarper 



Duncan Castles 

The Barcelona striker Lionel Messi 
will become the first £lm-a-week 
player in a new deal to be signed 
this month. 

Messi’s gross pay under the four- 
year deal has been set at an annual 
£54. 8m, according to a club 
source, and will take football 
salaries to an extraordinary new 
level. 

If the contract runs for its 
full term, by which stage the 
Argentina international will be 
34, Barca are committed to paying 


him £220m - and that is before 
performance-related bonuses. 

Messi’s deal will put him ahead 
of his great rival, Cristiano Ronaldo 
at Real Madrid, who earns a 
reported £365,000 a week after 
tax, although Ronaldo’s overall 
earnings put him in front. 

It means Messi’s £223,000 fine 
for tax fraud will cost him less than 
two days’ wages and is good news 
for Antonella Roccuzzo, whom he 
married in their home city of Rosa- 
rio in Argentina last weekend. 


Full story. Sport 
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May urged to order inquiry 
into tainted blood "disaster’ 



Golf SE Nav 


@11 II] 


Caroline Wheeler 

Deputy Political Editor 

Theresa May is under pressure to order a 
Hillsborough-style inquiry into a scandal 
involving contaminated blood after 
opposition leaders took the 
unprecedented step of writing a joint 
letter to the prime minister demanding 
action. 

At least 2,400 people in Britain, 
including many haemophiliacs, died 
from hepatitis C and Aids-related 
illnesses after receiving NHS-supplied 
imported blood products riddled with 
the hepatitis and HIV viruses in the 1970s 
and 1980s. 

Yesterday the Department of Health 
acknowledged that the scandal was “a 
tragedy that has caused unimaginable 
hardship and pain”. 

Much of the plasma used to make the 
clotting agent factor VIII, which 
haemophiliacs lack, came from donors 
such as prison inmates in America who 
had sold their blood. 

The letter, which describes the 
contaminated blood scandal as one of 
the “worst peacetime disasters in our 
country’s history”, warns: “We believe 
those affected have a right to know what 
went wrong; and why. 

“Whenever public disasters of this 
kind take place, government has a 
fundamental duty to support those 
affected in getting the answers they 
need; to disclose everything they know; 
and to ensure that officials are called to 



Theresa May with her husband Philip 
at the G20 summit in Hamburg 


account for their actions. We regret that 
for many decades the victims of the 
contaminated blood scandal have been 
denied this right.” 

The signatories include Nigel Dodds of 
the Democratic Unionist Party, which 
struck a deal with May last month to give 
her a working majority, and the leaders 
of Labour, the Liberal Democrats, the 
SNP, Plaid Cymru and the Green Party. 

Jason Evans, 27, whose father, 
Jonathan, died in 1993 HIV-positive with 
and hepatitis C after being given 
contaminated blood products, said he 


hoped May would set up a full public 
inquiry. “This fight has gone on for far 
too long and too many have died trying 
to fight it,” he said. 

Evans, a marketing consultant from 
Coventry, spent 12 months gathering 
thousands of documents through 
freedom of information requests and 
from the National Archives. He 
unearthed papers that suggest officials 
knew as early as 1981 that patients 
receiving blood transfusions were falling 
sick. The supply of contaminated blood 
was not stopped until 1986. 

If the prime minister fails to act, the 
former health secretary Andy Burnham 
has said he will hand to police on July 26 
a dossier of evidence that he claims 
exposes a “criminal cover-up on an 
industrial scale”. 

The letter goes on to warn: ‘Among 
many other considerations, it is alleged 
that victims’ medical details were 
tampered with to hide the cause of their 
infections; that documents relating to 
the scandal were destroyed by 
Department of Health officials as part of 
a cover-up; and that patients were not 
told of the risks . . . once the dangers 
became known.” 

Last week May said ministers would 
examine “any new evidence that is 
brought forward” but stopped short of 
ordering an inquiry. The health 
department said: “We will carefully 
consider any new or emerging evidence 
before deciding on next steps.” 
@cazjwheeler 
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Acrobat plunges to death at music festival 


Robin Henry 

A British-based acrobat fell to 
his death in front of a crowd 
of thousands during a stunt at 
a music festival in Spain. 

Pedro Aunion Monroy, 42, 
who lived in Brighton and 
worked as a massage 
therapist at the Grand Hotel, 
plunged 100ft at the Mad Cool 
Festival in Madrid. 

He was performing for an 
audience of about 35,000 
just before the headline band. 
Green Day, were due on 
stage. Footage posted on 
Youtube shows Monroy 
inside a box suspended by a 


crane above the crowd when 
he fell. It is believed he was 
wearing a safety harness. 
Paramedics treated the 
acrobat, but he died. 

Green Day took to the stage 
after a 40-minute delay, 
unaware of the accident until 
their set had ended, 
according to the band’s 
Twitter account. “We just got 
off stage at Mad Cool Festival 
to disturbing news,” they 
tweeted. 

“A very brave artist named 
Pedro lost his life tonight in a 
tragic accident. Our thoughts 
and prayers go out to his 
family and friends.” 



Monroy was a professional 
performer and a director of 
the In Fact aerial dance 
company based in Portslade, 
Brighton. 

Andrew Mosley, the 
Grand’s general manager, 
said: “We are all very sad to 
hear the news. It is the most 
terrible news and our hearts 
go out to his friends and 
family.” 

Organisers of the sell-out 
festival said they regretted 
“the terrible accident” but 
continued with performances 
“for security reasons”. 

The cause of the accident is 
still not known. 
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Lily Collins, who stars in To the Bone, suffered from an eating disorder as a teenager and lost weight under medical supervision for her role. The trailer for the film has been watched 2m times 

Copycat fears over film 
‘glamorising’ anorexia 


Bishops urged 
to cast out 
‘daft’ mitres 


Nicholas Hellen 

Social Affairs Editor 

Days after MPs took off their ties. Church 
of England bishops are being urged to 
stop wearing mitres because they “look 
daft” and represent a “culture of 
deference”. Those arguing for mitres to 
be dropped say the headgear is “not 
particularly Anglican” and that the 
practice of Church of England bishops 
wearing them is less than 100 years old. 

Ian Paul, a member of the 
Archbishops’ Council, the church’s 
“cabinet”, said: “A piece of attire which 
communicates absolute authority and 
sacerdotal priestly ministry has no place 
within Anglican understandings of 
ministry.” Speaking at the general synod 
in York, Paul, said he would raise the 
issue in a debate tomorrow on relaxing 
rules on clerical vestments. 

Jonathan Clark, Bishop of Croydon, 
said in a social media post: “The specific 
symbolism of the mitre as a symbol of 
power and authority I think emphasises 
exactly the wrong things about ministry 
in the name of the one who came not to 
be served but to serve.” 

But Christine Hardman, Bishop of 
Newcastle, said the public expected her 
to wear the mitre. “One of the lovely 
surprises since becoming a bishop is 
finding that the staff and mitre are 
not seen as outdated trappings of office 
but as symbols of care and love for 
people.” 

• The Church of England last night 
called on the government to ban 
conversion therapy, used on gay 
Christians in an attempt to change their 
sexual orientation, after a dramatic 
intervention by the Archbishop of York. 

Speaking on the 50th anniversary of 
the decriminalisation of homosexuality, 
John Sentamu told the general synod: 
“Only the holy spirit converts. The 
sooner the practice of so-called 
conversion therapy is banned, I can 
sleep at night.” 

@nicholashellen 


Some extreme websites 
have hailed the star of To 
the Bone a ‘thinspiration’, 
but charities are warning 
it may be dangerous 


James Gillespie and Sanya Burgess 

A film dramatising the story of a young 
woman’s battle with anorexia has been 
condemned amid fears that it will trigger 
a new wave of sufferers seduced by the 
“glamorisation” of the mental illness. 

About 750,000 people in the UK have 
an eating disorder and 10% of those suffer 
from anorexia. It has the highest mortal- 
ity rate of any psychiatric illness. 

The Netflix film To the Bone, which 
will be released on Friday, stars Lily 
Collins, 28 - who had an eating disorder 
as a teenager - and Keanu Reeves. 

The latter plays a therapist using an 
unorthodox treatment for the condition 
in which sufferers are expected to “hit 
rock bottom” before recovering. 

A trailer that has been running online 
since June 20 has been viewed more than 
2m times, but charities, teachers and 
sufferers have warned that images of the 
eating disorder cause copycat behaviour. 

Pro-anorexia websites have called 
Collins a “thinspiration” and praised her 
for giving “new body goals” . 

Project Heal, the American anorexia 
charity that advised the film makers. 


admitted there were risks. “This film may 
have the potential to negatively affect 
those who are struggling with eating dis- 
orders,” the charity said. 

“We recommend carefully evaluating 
where you are in recovery before decid- 
ing to view this film.” 

The production has attracted further 
criticism because of Collins’s enforced 
weight loss, which was done under 
medical supervision. 

One problem, according to a woman 
who has seen the film, is that Collins’s 
character, Ellen, is beautiful, “a cross 
between Cara Delevingne and Julia Rob- 
erts”, and is portrayed as a cool, well- 
dressed rebel who makes friends easily. 

All of which can be enough to tip 
young people over the edge according to 



Osborne: anorexic troubled by film 


Esther Osborne, who suffered from ano- 
rexia for more than 20 years and has a 
history of self-harming. Now 35, she fell ill 
at the age of 14 after reading a book about 
a young woman with the disorder. “I am 
troubled by this film,” she said. 

“Will it help raise awareness and get 
people talking in a healthy way about 
anorexia or will it inadvertently glamor- 
ise it and create an unhealthy, possibly 
even dangerous new set of side effects?” 

Osborne, from Weymouth, Dorset, 
said anorexics could be deeply competi- 
tive in their desire to lose weight. “I am 
sorry to disappoint you but when you are 
suffering from anorexia you aren’t going 
to get Keanu Reeves looking after you. 
The reality is an overstretched nurse 
serving you a plate of slop. Don’t get me 
wrong, I have had wonderful nurses and 
doctors, but a sustained recovery of both 
body and mind is the hardest part.” 

Jenny Brown, head of St Albans High 
School for Girls, said the film could put 
children at risk: “It is in danger of manip- 
ulating the most acutely suggestible age 
group with provocative sensationalism.” 

Beat, an eating disorders charity, said: 
“When eating disorders are glamorised 
or trivialised by the media this can trigger 
negative behaviours in people affected by 
these complex mental health issues.” 

Netflix has described To the Bone as a 
film that “subverts expectations at every 
turn with its razor-sharp script and its 
undiluted look at what young women 
face in living up to both society’s expecta- 
tions of beauty and their own”. Marti 
Noxon, the writer and director, has also 


As Philip bows out, ‘TA will be 
man most visible at Queen’s side 


Continued from page 1 

romantically involved with 
Princess Margaret, the 
Queen’s sister. 

Their relationship caused a 
national sensation when it 
emerged that the couple 
wished to marry. Margaret 
was eventually forced to 
break off their relationship. 

The Queen is understood 
to have personally selected 
Twumasi-Ankrah from 
several candidates. His duties 
will include close attendance 
to the Queen in public, 
personally assisting her with 
official engagements and 
welcoming high-profile 
guests to royal residences. 

The timing of his 
appointment is particularly 
significant as the Duke of 
Edinburgh will retire from 
official duties in the autumn. 
Twumasi-Ankrah is likely to 
become the most visible man 
by the Queen’s side in her 
public appearances. 

The appointment may also 
help to dispel past allegations 
of racial discrimination 
within the royal household. 

In 2001 Elizabeth Burgess, 
a former personal secretary 
to the Prince of Wales at his 
Highgrove estate, brought a 
claim for constructive 
dismissal, alleging she had 
been racially discriminated 



Twumasi-Ankrah is serving with the Household Cavalry 


PRINCES HAIL DIANA AS WORLD'S BEST MUM 


The Duke of Cambridge and 
Prince Harry felt 
"smothered" with love by 
their mother, Diana, 
Princess of Wales, 
according to an ITV 
documentary, Diana, Our 
Mother: Her Life and 
Legacy, which they 
commissioned. 

"She was our mum. She 
still is our mum," said Prince 
Harry, who went on to 
describe his mother as "one 
of the naughtiest parents". 
"She was the best mum in 
the world," he added. 

In the documentary. 


which will run later this 
month, Diana's sons are 
shown looking through a 
private family album 
which their mother made 
for them. 



William is 
held by a 
pregnant 
Diana. He 
told Harry: 
'We're both 
in this 
picture. 
You're in 
the tummy' 


against by other members of 
the prince’s staff. 

Burgess told a tribunal that 
“there were always black 
jokes and names going round 
because it is the royal family 
and it is still very protected”. 
The claims were dismissed by 
the prince’s solicitor as 
“outrageous”. Burgess lost 
her claim. 

According to staff policy 
published by Buckingham 
Palace in its annual report: 
“The household aims to 
employ the best people from 
the widest available pool of 
talent . . . irrespective of 
gender, race, ethnic or 
national origin.” 

Twumasi-Ankrah said that 
as a young child, watching 
the Queen’s birthday parade 
on television, “I would have 
never imagined that one day 
I’d command the regiment 
which I’d fallen in love with”. 

He added: “From what I’ve 
seen in the UK, our cultures 
really do mix and if I’m not a 
good example of that I really 
don’t know what is.” 

He lives in London with his 
wife Joanna, who works at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, 
and their two daughters. 

“He would always make 
the impossible achievable,” a 
former colleague said of him. 
@royanikkhah 


I know first hand 
what it’s like to 
have this illness 


suffered from an eating disorder. “I know 
first hand the struggle, isolation and 
shame a person feels when they are in the 
grips of this illness,” she said. 

“In an effort to tell this story as respon- 
sibly as we could, we spoke to survivors 
and worked with Project Heal through- 
out the production in the hopes of being 
truthful in a way that wasn’t explosive.” 


ST DIGITAL 

Read Esther Osborne's account of 
anorexia and watch the trailer for To 
the Bone at thesundaytimes.co.uk 
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Butlins helped parents’ group lobby for term-time holidays 


Oliver Shah 
and Sian Griffiths 

The owners of Butlins 
arranged free lobbying and 
PR services for a pressure 
group that campaigned for 
parents to be allowed to take 
their children on holiday 
during term-time. 

Bourne Leisure, which also 
owns Haven caravan parks 
and Warner Leisure Hotels, 
provided the free use of its 
retained media agency to 
Parents Want a Say, a 
grassroots organisation. 

Media House 
International, which has 
worked for Bourne Leisure 


for more than 20 years, 
lobbied MPs on behalf of the 
campaign group and sent out 
press releases that accused 
the government of “unfairly 
criminalising hard-working 
families”. 

Media House met 
politicians including Nic 
Dakin, Labour MP for 
Scunthorpe, and Steve 
Double, Conservative MP for 
St Austell and Newquay. 

The agency also wrote 
letters to the Department for 
Education, the Local 
Government Association, the 
National Association of Head 
Teachers and the National 
Union of Teachers. 


Parents Want a Say was 
co-founded by Craig 
Langman, a father of one, 
and Karen Wilkinson, a 
mother of three, in 2013 to 
protest against a change in 
government regulations that 
took away head teachers’ 
discretion to allow up to 
10 days’ absence from school 
a year. 

Langman said this 
weekend that Bourne Leisure 
had approached him and 
offered free advice. He had no 
idea it was linked to Butlins. 

“Media House provided me 
with advice because I had 
never done anything like 
campaigning before,” he said. 


“They were very helpful.” 

Wilkinson said: “I have no 
idea what the connection is 
between Media House and 
Bourne Leisure. Media House 
gave the group media advice 
pro bono.” 

She later left Parents Want 
a Say to set up the Parents 
Union, another grassroots 
campaigning organisation. 

This month the Parents 
Union is launching an appeal 
for funds to help families 
challenging penalty fines 
issued for persistent pupil 
lateness and unauthorised 
absence. 

Jon Platt, the businessman 
who fought a long legal battle 



Butlins: long holiday season 


against Isle of Wight council 
after being fined for taking his 
daughter out of school for a 
holiday, is also fundraising 
for the Parents Union. 

Platt’s case reached the 
Supreme Court where judges 
ruled in favour of the council, 
a decision that was also 
supported by the Department 
for Education. 

Jack Irvine, executive 
chairman of Media House 
International, said Bourne 
Leisure had asked him to help 
with Langman’s “very 
interesting campaign”. 

He said: “Butlins, like 
every other holiday company 
in the UK, has quite a long 


holiday season, yet there is 
this mad rush for places 
during the very brief six- week 
school holiday period. 
Anything to ease that 
pressure is good news and 
good business.” 

Irvine added that it struck 
him as “illogical” and 
“redolent of the nanny state” 
that parents were allowed to 
home-school their children 
while others were fined for 
taking them out of school for 
a few days. 

He said Media House had 
not charged Bourne Leisure 
any extra for its work with 
Parents Want a Say between 
2014 and 2016. 




ASADOUR GUZELIAN/PETER TARRY 


INVESTIGATION 

Martina Lees 

Buyers of substandard new homes are 
being asked to sign gagging orders to 
keep the faults secret and are routinely 
refused access to technical plans that 
show how their properties should have 
been constructed. 

Some owners are then locked out of 
their homes during repairs, an investiga- 
tion by The Sunday Times has found. 

The research reveals how builders 
wield power over buyers at every stage of 
the new-build market, allowing quality to 
slip as the government spends £43bn on 
stimulating private housebuilding to try 
to hit a target of 1.5m new homes by 2022. 

Gagging orders - of which The Sunday 
Times has seen several examples - are 
“virtually universal” to stop neighbours 
making a similar claim, said Philip Waller, 
a retired construction manager who 
campaigns for new-build reform at 
brand-newhomes.co.uk. 

When a client of Geoff Peter, of the 
legal firm Wingrove Law, found poison- 
ous bacteria in her new home’s water 
supply, the national firm that built it 
“tried to get her to sign an NDA” (non-dis- 
closure agreement) as a precondition of 
any work. Nine months ago, after six 
failed repairs, she spoke to the local 
newspaper. The builder walked off site. 

“The builder had changed the locks 
and refused to return her keys,” said 
Peter. It also would not let her stay on in 
the rented home it had arranged for her. 
“She had to break back into her own 
home . . . It’s not justifiable for builders to 
make excessive profits through conduct 
that is blighting people’s lives.” 

Liz and Giles Main, both 69, refused to 
sign an NDA with the developer Bellway. 
The first floor of their £269,495 house 
near Newcastle upon Tyne slopes by 
about 2in and the ground floor by more 
than lin, but they do not want Bellway to 
rebuild it without oversight by an expert 
of their choice. 

“If someone took our appendix out 
and botched the surgery it would be very 
unlikely that anyone would submit to let- 
ting the same surgeon do the repair,” said 
Liz Main. Bellway replied it had taken 
“every step possible” to address the cou- 
ple’s complaints but had been “frus- 
trated by a total lack of co-operation”. 

When Wendy Howell’s family moved 
out for Taylor Wimpey to fix their 
£575,000 house at Loddon Park, a large 
scheme in Reading where many homes 
lacked insulation and had walls that wob- 
bled, the builders “changed our locks and 


It’s not justifiable for 
builders to make 
excessive profits 
through conduct that is 
blighting people’s fives 


said it was for health and safety”, said 
Howell, 54. Taylor Wimpey said it 
changed the front-door lock as some 
works were “immediately adjacent” to 
it, but the owners “remained able to 
access the property at all times through 
the rear door”. 

Builders often resist requests for tech- 
nical plans on intellectual-property 
grounds, meaning owners cannot check 
whether their home was built correctly. 

One buyer, who asked not to be 
named, spent almost £100,000 in legal 
costs before being shown specifications 
for her Lancashire family house this year. 
According to her surveyor, the first floor 
moves so much when you walk around 
that the downstairs light fittings swing. 


THIS HAS CONSUMED MY LIFE' 

The buyer said: “I gave them all my 
money for this house. Every day I deal 
with this - every weekend - piles of 
paperwork. The only conversation you 
have is the house. It’s consumed all my 
life. Normally, you come home and put 
your key in the door and go, ‘Phew, I’m 
home.’ But we don’t want to come back 
here. We can’t decorate it. We can’t sell.” 

When Phoebe and Joshua Palmer 
chose their first home they thought buy- 
ing new would limit stress as she finished 
her degree. For greater peace of mind, 
the developer of the £189,950 house in 
Hull was Strata, a five-star-rated builder. 

But when they moved in a year ago, 
aided by a 20% loan from the govern- 
ment’s Help to Buy scheme, the quality of 
the finish was “abysmal”, according to an 


WOBBLY WALLS AND NO INSULATION AT ALL 


Joshua and Phoebe Palmer outside their home in Hull, where builders Strata failed to fix all the faults despite six rounds of repairs 


architect. Floors were uneven and all 10 
doors had to be refitted three times. 

Strata also refused to give the couple 
technical specifications, meaning that 
they could not check whether the sound 
and fireproofing had been done cor- 
rectly, and it failed to fix all the snags in 
six rounds of repairs, said Joshua Palmer, 
27, a trawlerman. 

The company apologised for what it 
called “ongoing” repairs. “Strata build 
more than 700 homes each year and it is 
very rare for one of our properties to 
experience such issues,” it said. 

Many unhappy owners did not want to 
be identified over fears that the value of 
their home may drop. One asked the 
HomeOwners Alliance (HOA) for help 
after needing three new roofs and 10 roof 
repairs to her home in six years. She and 
her neighbours chose not to go to the 
press “as they were worried they’d strug- 
gle to ever sell their properties”, said 
Paula Higgins, the HOA chief executive. 

Since 2012 private new-build comple- 
tions are up 29% to 114,800 while profits 
of Britain’s top five housebuilders have 
soared 388% to £3.3bn. 

But customer satisfaction over the 
same period is down 6%, the annual 
Home Builders Federation (HBF) survey 
shows. Though 84% of more than 52,000 
new-home buyers surveyed last year 
would recommend their builder, 98% 
reported snags in the first two months. 

Consumers’ means of redress were 
“inadequate”, an all-party parliamentary 
group on new-home quality found last 
year. “Over recent years hundreds of 
thousands of people have bought a new 
home, the vast majority of whom are 
happy,” the HBF said. “A huge amount of 
work is going on to look at how the indus- 
try addresses every one of the issues 
raised in the [parliamentary] report.” 

Snags are to be expected, according to 
Higgins. “It’s whether they fix them that 
matters.” The builder is responsible for 
this in the first two years of most new- 
home warranties. If it refuses, the war- 
ranty provider mediates. The UK’s big- 


gest, the National House Building 
Council, said it finds in favour of the 
owner in 70% of cases. 

Sometimes companies deny defects. 
For nine months Barratt refused to admit 
that the dampcourse in Julie Andrews- 
Jones’s garage in Cornwall was missing. 
“We were wrong,” Barratt said. “We apol- 
ogised and have installed it.” 

Andrews-Jones, 58, also said the stone 
cladding of her family’s £275,500 house 
“comes away at your fingertips”. After 
being contacted by The Sunday Times, 
Barratt agreed to pay for a survey and 
“replace all of the affected stone”. 

CHEAP FIXES 

Developers often say defects are “within 
tolerance”, and many opt for cheap fixes. 
After seven top-floor flats in a Bellway 
block in Greenwich, southeast London, 
flooded in a 2015 storm the owners had to 
move out for 10 months for repairs. Yet 
resident Stephen Frost, 39, said Bellway 
had still not fixed the cause; downpipes 
that drained directly onto their balco- 
nies. “It can all happen again,” he added. 

Bellway said this was the subject of an 
insurance claim. “Some work has already 
been carried out without prejudice and 
we are scheduling further works.” 

Last week Bovis Homes set aside 
£3. 5m, on top of £7m already pledged, for 
remedial work and to compensate buyers 
who moved into unfinished homes. 

The government changed the rules in 
April to make inspection records availa- 
ble to homeowners, but is yet to act on 
the parliamentary group’s other recom- 
mendations. The Department for Com- 
munities and Local Government said: 
“This government has been clear that 
new homes should be well designed and 
have a good-quality finish. They must 
meet rigorous standards as set out in the 
building regulations. 

“Builders are responsible for comply- 
ing with these standards, with all new 
homes also subject to building control 
inspections by local authorities or 
approved inspectors.” 


Dozens of homes at Loddon 
Park, on a former landfill site 
near Reading, were built 
without insulation, and 
some had wobbly internal 
walls, writes Martina Lees. 
The first two phases of 
construction were among 
"the worst developments 
I have come across", 
said Philip Waller of 
brand-newhomes.co.uk. 

Two rounds of works 
failed to fix it. Now that the 
scaffolding has come down 
for the third time, residents 
want Taylor Wimpey, whose 
pre-tax profits have soared 
715% since 2011, to pay for 
full surveys. 

Rob and Sheila James 
prefer new-build homes as 


"you never have to do 
anything", Rob said. But 
their £395,000 semi- 
detached house at Loddon 
Park "had no insulation at all 
— it was freezing". 

Nearly three years of 
disruption ("You end up 
having remediation of 
remediation because they 
do such a poor job") 
included the death of their 
cat, run over after builders 
failed to fit speed bumps. 

Taylor Wimpey has 
extended the warranty of 
affected homes and says it 
is working hard to fix any 
faults: "We sincerely 
apologise for the problems 
and disruption experienced 
by some of our customers." 


Residents at Loddon Park 


Builders gag 
buyers over 
shoddy work 

Owners say developers turn to bullying 
when asked to repair ‘abysmal’ new homes 


NEWS 
IN BRIEF 


MOTHER AND 
CHILDREN DIE 
IN HOUSE FIRE 

A mother and three children 
died in a fire at their home in 
Bolton yesterday as their 
father smashed a window to 
try to rescue them. 

Zubair Umerji had 
escaped the blaze through a 
first-floor window, but sons 
Hammad, 12, and Yusuf, 10, 
daughter Khadija, 5, and wife 
Anisha, 40, were trapped. 

Fire crews arrived to find 
Umerji distraught and 
covered in cuts, smashing 
the glass with his hands. 

They broke down the front 
door of the terraced home 
and rescued the four, but 
one of the youngsters was 
pronounced dead at the 
scene and the mother and 
two other children died in 
hospital. 

"It's terrible, absolutely 
terrible, " said a resident at 
the scene in the Daubhill 
area. 

Firefighters said the cause 
of the fire was not thought to 
be suspicious. 


CORNISH GROUP 
CLAIMS ATTACK 


A Cornish nationalist group 
has claimed responsibility 
for firebombing Rick Stein's 
seaside restaurant last 
month. 

In a blog post the Cornish 
Republican Army said it had 
carried out the attack in the 
village of Porthleven as part 
of a campaign to prevent the 
"ethnic cleansing of the 
people of Kernow". 


DALEY FLIES HIGH 
AT PRIDE MARCH 

The annual London Pride 
parade drew tens of 
thousands of people as the 
event celebrated 50 years 
since homosexuality was 
decriminalised in England 
and Wales. Among those 
attending were the Olympic 
diver Tom Daley, sporting 
blue angel wings; the mayor, 
Sadiq Khan; and Justine 
Greening, the education 
secretary. 



BARCLAYS 


Tom Daley at London Pride 


SHEERAN'S WHITE 
FLAGTOADELE 

Ed Sheeran is having second 
thoughts about his ambition 
to outsell Adele. The singer- 
songwriter had said earlier 
this year that he aimed to top 
her 20m album sales, but in 
an interview with NBC's 
Megyn Kelley he predicts he 
"won't ever be as big as 
Adele". Tickets for his tour 
went on sale yesterday and 
sold out rapidly. 
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After 40 years of hurt. Lions 
stop All Blacks juggernaut 


Beer, curses and 
bonhomie flow as rival 
fans gather to watch 
history being made 
11,000 miles away 


Tony Alien-Mills and James Gillespie 

In an epic sporting encounter, it all came 
down to a penalty kick just two minutes 
from time. 

But as it was rugby not football the 
British and Irish Lions took their chance 
to tie a thrilling clash with New Zealand at 
15-15, thanks to kicker Owen Farrell. 

It was a stunning climax to a Test series 
that ended 1-1 as both sides fought them- 
selves to a standstill. The Lions have lost 
out to the All Blacks in every Test series 
since 1971 - but not this time. 

Even after Farrell’s penalty kick in the 
78th minute yesterday, there were anx- 
ious scenes as the All Blacks thought they 
had a chance to win it with seconds left. 
As Beauden Barrett lined up a kick at 
goal, referee Romain Poite consulted 
television replays and awarded a scrum 
to New Zealand instead for accidental 
offside. The sense of relief among Lions 
players and fans was almost palpable. 

It was always going to be a challenge 
for the Lions at Eden Park in Auckland 
where the All Blacks are unbeaten in 40 
Test matches. That did not stop the visi- 
tors as both sides tore into their oppo- 
nents. 

In the stands, the fans who had flown 
out to support the Lions bellowed 
encouragement - but you did not need to 
be in New Zealand to be part of a heaving, 
sweaty crowd cheerfully screaming 
obscenities at the referee. 

Like countless other rugby pubs 
around Britain, the Faltering Fullback in 
Finsbury Park, north London, served its 
first pint at 7.30am and for the next three 
hours provided a crowd of Lions and All 
Blacks fans with live TV coverage. 

It was all washed down with what the 
landlord Michael Fitzsimons later esti- 
mated was more than 1,000 pints of 
breakfast-time beer. For the 350 or so 
fans who had packed into the pub’s “Sin 
Bin” and other ground-floor bars, it was 
almost like being in Eden Park 
as rival groups broke into ear-splitting 
chants,. Moments of tension on the field 
were greeted with Kiwi cries of “stop 
whingeing, you f ****** poms”. 



Maro Itoje with his family 
after the British and Irish 
Lions drew the series in 
New Zealand. Below, 

Hika Reid, former All Black 



I K pubs 
pulled 
pints for 
Lions 
and 
Kiwi 
fans at 
7.30am 


There were even outbreaks of 
“hush” and “shush” whenever Farrell 
lined up a penalty - presumably for fear 
that the lacker might be distracted by the 
howls of joy or rage emanating from a 
pub more than 11,000 miles away. 

In a lesson for fans of all sports there 
was not the remotest sign of trouble, 
despite the copious quantities of alcohol 
consumed. 

As the final whistle blew, one black- 
shirted fan, whose colourful abuse had 
enlivened every Lions advance, turned to 
a red-shirted rival fan nearby, shook his 
hand and said: “Well played, mate!” 

As the excitement and drama sub- 
sided, the Lions, who had been written 
off before the series even began, were left 
dreaming of what might have been. 

• English rugby has not seen the last of 
the All Blacks this year. An enterprising 
Kent grammar school is hoping to 


upstage its sporting rivals by hiring a 
former All Black as coach. 

Cranbrook, a state boarding and day 
school close to Tunbridge Wells, has a 
long rugby tradition that has recently 
come under threat from government 
spending cuts. Last year its sports depart- 
ment had to lose a member of staff. 

After a disappointing season last year, 
when Cranbrook had to rely on a volun- 
teer parent coach and its 1st XV was 
knocked out of the NatWest Schools Cup 
in the first round, a wealthy parent 
stepped in to pay for two new coaches. 

Hika Reid, a former hooker who 
played nine Tests for the All Blacks in the 
1980s, will arrive this summer to instruct 
Cranbrook boys on “the exciting New 
Zealand super rugby style of play”, said 
Liz Coleman, the school’s head of sports. 


Sport, pages 1-7 


New bairns, please: 
mums-to-be get their 
kicks at Wimbledon 



PETER TARRY 

A pregnant 
Laura Kenny is 
introduced to 
the crowd at 
Wimbledon 


expecting their second child 
and Mandy Minella, from 
Luxembourg, competed in 
the women’s doubles on 
Thursday while 
4V 2 months pregnant. 

On Friday the British No 2 
Heather Watson endured 
defeat at the hands of Victoria 
Azarenka who had given 
birth to her son, Leo, seven 
months ago. Serena Williams 
is noticeably absent from the 
tournament because she is 
pregnant. 

Another new parent, the 
British player Marcus Willis, 
celebrated an unlikely victory 
yesterday evening at SW19. 
Willis - who became a fan 
favourite during last year’s 
tournament and whose wife 
Jennifer recently gave birth to 
their daughter Martha May - 
defeated the defending 
men’s doubles champions 
with his partner Jay Clarke. 

After beating Pierre- 
Hugues Herbert and Nicolas 
Mahut, Willis said: “I’m a bit 
speechless. This is my 
favourite tournament, it’s 
every Brit’s dream.” 


Wimbledon coverage. 
Sport, pages 8-12 


Mary O'Connor 


It was the Day of the Bump in 
the royal box at Wimbledon 
yesterday. 

Laura Kenny, the four-time 
Olympic gold medallist, who 
is expecting her first child 
with her husband, fellow 
cyclist and gold medallist 
Jason Kenny, sat in Centre 
Court’s most prestigious 
seats to watch some of the 
tournament’s top-seeded 
players, including Roger 
Federer and Novak Djokovic. 

Kenny was introduced 
to fans on the court by the 
BBC presenter Sue Barker, 
alongside other sportsmen 
and women who are 
traditionally invited on 
Middle Saturday. Also in 
attendance were the gold 
medallists Nicola Adams, 
Adam Peaty and Sophie 
Christiansen. 

Wimbledon bent its strict 
royal box dress code to allow 
the double gold medallist 
Andy Murray to make a 
cameo appearance - in a 
white tracksuit. 

The defending champion 
had no time to change into a 
suit and tie as he had begun 
a practice session ahead of 
his fourth-round match 
with Benoit Paire 
tomorrow. 

Kenny’s pregnancy 
was not the only 
blooming good news 
in SW19. Murray’s 
wife, Kim Sears, is 


Tristram Hunt’s V&A uses 
‘Victorian’ zero hours 



As an MP, Tristram Hunt opposed zero-hour contracts 


Caroline Wheeler 

Deputy Political Editor 

The Victoria and Albert 
Museum may be taking its 
name a little too literally. 

The museum in west 
London has been accused of 
bringing more than a touch of 
the Victorian workhouse to 
its employment rules. 

It has more than 200 staff 
on zero-hours contracts - 
despite its new director, 
Tristram Hunt, railing against 
the practice while he was 
sitting as a Labour MP. 

Before quitting parliament 
in January to become the 
museum’s director. Hunt was 
vocal about his opposition to 
the “worrying growth” in the 
use of zero-hours contracts. 
He even suggested an “urgent 
review” of the practice if the 
“expansion of exploitation 
continues”. 


Yet the museum has 
revealed that last month it 
employed 224 staff on zero- 
hours contracts, which were 
once dubbed “Victorian” by 
the former Labour leader Ed 
Miliband, who said they had 
no place in the 21st century. 

The contracts allow a 
company to vary the number 


of hours staff can work each 
week or month between full- 
time and none at all. The 
employee receives payment 
only for the specific number 
of hours worked. 

Hunt was accused last 
night of hypocrisy for not 
ending the practice when he 
took up his post in February. 


Andrew Bridgen, 
Conservative MP for North 
West Leicestershire, said: 
“Once again Labour has been 
exposed for their rank 
hypocrisy. It’s always 
socialism for everyone else 
except for them.” 

The V&A said: “Over half of 
the workers on zero-hour 
contracts are specialist 
lecturers delivering 
particular classes. 

“As director of the V&A, 
Tristram Hunt has met with 
trade union representatives 
and initiated a review of the 
use of zero-hour contracts. 

“As an institution working 
with external speakers and 
specialists, we remain 
committed to this type of 
contract - that has no 
exclusivity deal, with workers 
free to secure jobs 
elsewhere.” 

@cazjwheeler 



Tony and Cherie 
Blair on holiday 
with Silvio 
Berlusconi at 
his villa in 
Sardinia in 2004 


Wily MPs plan austerity staycations 


Stephen Bleach 

Travel Editor 

Tony Blair favoured Barbados 
with Sir Cliff and Sardinia 
with Silvio. David Cameron 
went for Ibiza and Lanzarote, 
as well as Cornwall. And in 
more confident times, even 
backbench MPs decamped en 
masse to Tuscany for August. 

No longer. A Sunday Times 
poll of MPs indicates that only 
one in four are planning a 
foreign holiday this summer. 
Out go the villas in 


Chiantishire; in come camper 
vans in the Lake District and 
cottages in Cornwall. Both 
feature prominently in the 
responses of the 83 MPs who 
were prepared to share their 
summer holiday plans. 

With recess looming on 
July 20, MPs seem keener on 
finding favour with voters 
than guaranteed sunshine. 
The hair-shirt mood was 
summed up by Giles Watling, 
Conservative member for 
Clacton: “I will work through 
the summer, taking the odd 


break at a rented beach hut 
in Frinton.” 

Just three MPs are heading 
to Italy; a smattering to the 
US, Greece and Ireland; and 
Stephen Pound, Labour MP 
for Ealing North, plans to visit 
Stalin’s birthplace in Georgia. 

The most popular place for 
politicians staying in the UK is 
Cornwall, while 84% of 
Scottish National Party MPs 
say they will holiday north of 
the border. Seven MPs told us 
they would not be taking a 
break at all. 


Cynics might wonder 
whether all this holiday 
austerity is for public 
consumption only, as 
members nervous about their 
future scramble to show off 
their self-denial. 

Perhaps Bali, the Maldives 
and break-the-bank safaris 
are the destinations for the 
567 who did not respond. 
Additional reporting: 
Katherine Hodgson 


MPs vote for a staycation. 
Travel, page 2 
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An exclusive 
savings account 
for our loyal 
members ^ 

As a building society, we were created for our members, by our 
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*A member means a customer with a Nationwide current account, savings account or mortgage. The following product holdings do not carry membership rights: deposit accounts, personal 
loans, credit cards, insurance products, products offered by subsidiaries of the Society such as Nationwide International or The Mortgage Works (UK) pic. If you were a member of another 
building society that has merged with Nationwide, this will count towards your length of membership with Nationwide. **lf there is insufficient earned interest the early access charge will 
be taken from your funds in the account. Rates correct as at 07/06/2017. You must be a UK resident, aged over 7 years to open. AER stands for Annual Equivalent Rate and illustrates what 
the interest rate would be if interest was paid and compounded once each year. The gross rate of interest is the interest rate without tax deducted. You may need to pay tax on any interest 
that exceeds your Personal Savings Allowance. 

Nationwide Building Society. Head Office: Nationwide House, Pipers Way, Swindon, Wiltshire SN38 1NW. 
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Solar panel blazes ignite safety fears 


An investigation has been 
launched after fires at 
buildings, including flats 
and schools, fitted with 
the energy equipment 


Jon Ungoed-Thomas and Rhal Ssan 

Fire risks posed by solar panels fitted to 
thousands of British homes, schools and 
businesses are being investigated after 
international warnings over the panels’ 
flammability. 

The Building Research Establishment 
(BRE), a government fire safety contrac- 
tor that is conducting tests on cladding 
after the Grenfell Tower blaze, is examin- 
ing instances of solar panels catching fire 
and is due to report initial findings at an 
industry meeting this week. 

About 80 firefighters fought a blaze at 
a new block of flats in Bow, east London, 
last Sunday in which the solar panels 
appear to have caught fire. The cause of 
the fire is being investigated. 

A blaze last month at a block of flats in 
Thornton Heath, south London, is also 
being investigated after solar panels and 
cladding caught fire. Orbit, the housing 
organisation that owns the block, said an 
initial investigation indicated the fire was 
caused by “an overheated solar panel”. 


Over the past five years solar panels 
have also caught fire on buildings such as 
Hove Town Hall in East Sussex in 2015, a 
Nottinghamshire primary school in 2014 
and a Devon hotel in 2013. 

There are about 920,000 solar panel 
installations in Britain, with no minimum 
fire safety standards for those placed on 
fire-resistant roofs. Systems with a low 
fire rating that are built into roofs must be 
at least 65ft from a boundary wall. 

The Society of Fire Protection Engi- 
neers, an international body, has stated: 
“One of the many dangers to solar panels 
is how the panel and its mounting system 
impact the combustibility of the overall 
roof system. Some solar panels include a 
backing of highly combustible plastic.” 

Italian research published in 2015 
found that in Italy and Germany over a 
two-year period there had been nearly 
700 fires involving solar panels. Fire tests 
for the study found that ethylene vinyl 
acetate - a material commonly used in 
the panels - appeared to be “a rapidly 
combustible material releasing gaseous 
fuels . . . once degraded thermally”. 

Paul Barwell, chief executive of the 
Solar Trade Association, said the BRE 
study would help government and indus- 
try understand whether changes to regu- 
lations and guidance were required. Bar- 
well said: “It is one of the safest 
technologies but we do need to ensure 
we have the highest safety standards.” 

Few fires in Britain have involved solar 



Solar panels catch light at a new block of flats in Bow, east London, last week 


panels and the BRE said there is no evi- 
dence to suggest the risks are greater 
than with other electrical equipment. It 
adds, however, that evidence is emerging 
of potential fire hazards and its website 
asks for UK cases to be reported. 

Jonathan Bates, managing director of 
Photon Energy, a solar energy firm in 
Reading, Berkshire, said the most likely 
causes of fires were electrical faults as a 
result of incorrect installation. He said a 
properly installed solar panel system 
should pose no significant risk but some 
providers “cut corners”. He added: “We 
have seen some fairly shocking installa- 
tions. Like any industry that grows very 
quickly, you will inevitably get cowboys.” 

Chris Roberts, who chairs a working 
group of the Microgeneration Certifica- 
tion Scheme, which provides quality 
assurance for renewable technologies, 
said he considered the regulations robust 
but that they would be reviewed in light 
of the BRE research. 

The Department for Business, Energy 
and Industrial Strategy, which supports 
the solar panel certification scheme, 
said: “The government’s top priority is 
public safety and, while the risk of solar 
panel fires is extremely low, it’s only right 
that we work with the industry to 
improve safety further. That’s why we 
continually review our guidelines to 
ensure exemplary safety standards are 
in place.” 

@JonUngoedThomas 



Kensington council 
rejected Red Cross 
offer of Grenfell aid 


Jon Ungoed-Thomas 

The British Red Cross offered 
to draft in extra resources to 
cope with the chaotic 
aftermath of the Grenfell 
Tower fire but was turned 
down by Kensington and 
Chelsea council. 

Mike Adamson, chief 
executive of the British Red 
Cross, said he phoned the 
local authority the day after 
the fire to offer more staff and 
assistance. 

Help in distributing 
emergency cash to victims 
and providing a support 
telephone line was also 
offered. Adamson was told 
the council did not require 
the extra assistance offered - 
and was assured the situation 
was in hand. 

Red Cross volunteers were 
on the scene from 3am on the 
day of the fire. “The whole 
situation was chaotic,” said 
Adamson. “‘Some people had 
lost everything.” 

The day after the offer was 
made, a new team was 
assembled that comprised 
government and local 
authority officials supported 
by the emergency services 
and the British Red Cross. 

Kensington and Chelsea 
council was relieved of its 
role and the Red Cross asked 
to extend its operation. 

The organisation has 
deployed more than 1,000 


volunteers since the fire, 
providing round-the-clock 
emotional and practical 
support. 

Adamson said he had been 
overwhelmed by the 
“extraordinary” response of 
the community. He said: 
“People of all ages, races and 
religion from all backgrounds 
came to offer help.” 

The community was 
inundated with donations of 



Adamson: 
situation 
after fire 
was chaotic 


clothing - which now cover 
the equivalent of three 
football pitches - but cash 
was usually more helpful. 

“We are going to spend a 
fortune in volunteer time 
sorting the clothes out,” said 
Adamson. 

An investigation by BBC 
Newsnight has found a series 
of failings hampered 
firefighters. A high ladder did 
not arrive for more than 30 
minutes and crews cited 
problems with low water 
pressure and their radios. 

Kensington and Chelsea 
council did not respond to a 
request for comment. 
@JonUngoedThomas 


Call to investigate rival 
tower support group 


Robin Henry 

The government taskforce set 
up to help survivors of the 
Grenfell Tower disaster is 
facing criticism after 
promoting a “suspicious” 
trust that acted as a rival to 
community activist groups. 

Last month, the taskforce 
delivered flyers to survivors’ 
hotel rooms inviting them to a 
meeting to establish the 
“Grenfell Victims and 
Survivors Trust” (GVST), an 
“independent organisation” 
that would be “the 
recognised body that [takes] 
full OWNERSHIP of all 
current and future issues 
relating to the Victims and 
Survivors of Grenfell”. 

According to the flyer, the 
meeting, held at the 
taskforce’s base at the 
Westway Centre on June 30, 
would have speakers 
including a retired police 
commander and the area 
Dean of Kensington, the Rev 
Mark O’Donoghue. 

When residents arrived 
they became suspicious of 
the group’s founder, Ibrahim 
El-Nour, who claimed to be a 
relative of one of the 
deceased. Quizzed by people 
who lived in the block, 
El-Nour said his aunt was 
Fathaya Alsanousi, a 70-year- 
old resident on the 23rd floor, 
who died in the fire. 

This weekend, El-Nour, 60, 
admitted he was not related 
to Alsanousi but knew her as 
a “matriarchal figure” who 


came from the same part of 
Sudan as he had. He said he 
had set up the group with the 
best intentions after talks 
with taskforce members and 
a government minister. 

The retired police chief 
said he had agreed to attend 
because the involvement of 
the Grenfell Fire Response 
Team taskforce implied it was 
government-backed. He left 
when the meeting descended 
into chaos. 

O’Donoghue said he had 
declined to speak at the event 
and suspected his name had 
been used to give it a “veneer 
of respectability”. 

El-Nour left with a police 
escort and GVST’s Twitter 
feed disappeared soon 
afterwards. Residents have 
now called for police to 
investigate the trust. 

One local volunteer who 
works with survivors said: 
“Some of the community 
groups have really struggled 
to get support from the 
authorities, but this trust 
appears out of nowhere and 
gets its flyers in every 
survivor’s hotel rooms and a 
meeting at the Westway.” 

A spokesman for the 
taskforce said: “The Grenfell 
Response Team offered 
support to a number of 
groups who were helping 
local people [including] 
providing space for meetings 
and help with distributing 
leaflets. This support was 
provided on the same basis to 
all organisations.” 
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‘Frankenstein’ 
tuition fees to 
be reviewed 

Ministers are under mounting pressure to rethink a loans system 
that now leaves graduates with an average debt of £50,000 


Sian Griffiths and Alastair McCall 

Ministers are considering a review of the 
tuition fees and student loan system after 
a damning report revealed that three- 
quarters of students will never fully repay 
their loans, which leave graduates with 
average debts of more than £50,000. 

Sources close to Jo Johnson, the uni- 
versities minister, indicated this week- 
end that a looming interest rate rise on 
student loans to 6.1% might be reduced 
and also said a review of higher educa- 
tion funding was promised in the Tory 
manifesto. Johnson indicated last week 
that the situation was being looked at. 

Yesterday Lord Adonis, a former 
Labour education minister who origi- 
nally promoted tuition fees, said the 
annual £9,000 charges should be 
scrapped after becoming a “Franken- 
stein’s monster” . Adonis accused the gov- 
ernment of running a “Ponzi scheme” 
which left graduates with massive debts 
and the government with a black hole in 
public sector finances. “Fees should be 
. . . abolished entirely,” he said. 

Other critics said the government 
should save money by withdrawing loans 
for degrees that lead to low salaries. 

Nick Hillman, a former government 
adviser, said: “The debate about which 
degree courses to provide loan funding 
for - and which ones not to subsidise - is 
inevitable for ministers. Some courses 
look much more vulnerable than others.” 

A new study of graduate tax data from 
2014-15 reveals that graduates from some 
creative arts and design courses, English 
studies degrees and courses in subjects 
allied to medicine were earning less than 
£15,000 annually five years after finish- 
ing. But business graduates from Oxford 
University were earning a median salary 
of more than £70,000 within five years. 

One in six graduates who left univer- 
sity in 2009 were earning less than 
£21,000 five years later, the salary at 
which student loans repayments kick in 
for today’s graduates. With 45,765 of the 
276,000 former students whose data was 
analysed in this position, the analysis 
shows the scale of the student debt crisis. 

School leaders told The Sunday Times 
that a tipping point might have been 


reached. “Psychologically we could be 
approaching levels of debt that just feel 
too scary,” said Barnaby Lenon, chair- 
man of the Independent Schools Council. 

“When my children, now in their 
twenties, were leaving university, fees 
were still around £3,000 and they had 
debts on graduation of around £10,000, 
which seemed manageable. 

“Now if it is £50,000, that sounds like a 
pretty scary amount for a 21-year-old . . . 
the interest rates are too high and univer- 
sities are going to be allowed to increase 
fees even higher.” 

Lenon said parents should make sure 
they scrutinised the small print on stu- 
dent loan contracts and did not leave 


If Fm lucky enough 
to find a job starting 
on £45,000, it could 
still take up to 22 
years to pay off 
my loan 



Negargar: graduate owes £38,000 


18-year-olds to sign them on their own. 
Parents should also try to help their chil- 
dren pay for tuition fees and living costs 
up front rather than taking out loans with 
compound interest. 

“The Student Loans Company needs 
to explain to students . . . that if you take a 
£40,000 loan over 30 years, you end up 
paying back far more than that,” he said. 

Daunish Negargar, 21, graduated from 
Oxford in English literature last week and 
has a debt of £38,000. He said calculating 
his total loan repayment was difficult 
because there were so many variables. 

“If I’m lucky enough to find a job start- 
ing on £45,000, it could still take up to 
22 years to pay off my loan, including 
thousands of pounds of interest,” he said. 

Rhal Ssan, 20, a second-year student of 
philosophy, politics and economics at 
Warwick University, already has debts of 
£24,000. To try to stop them getting even 
higher, his mother, a secretary, is going to 
try to pay next year’s £9,250 tuition fee as 
well as covering her son’s living costs of 
about £6,000 in his third year. 

“It is very generous of my mother,” 
Ssan said. “The agreement is that I repay 
her - but without the onerous interest 
rates the Student Loans Company would 
have charged. The idea of leaving with a 
debt of £50,000 is pretty daunting. 

“Another thing that really worries me 
is that the Student Loans Company 
appears to have the right to change the 
terms and conditions of the loan, so any 
outstanding debt might not get written 
off after 30 years. That is troubling.” 

The graduate tax data reveals huge 
variations in the earnings of former stu- 
dents holding the same degrees from dif- 
ferent institutions. A business degree 
from Oxford yields a median salary of 
£71,700 five years after graduating, com- 
pared with £19,400 if the business degree 
comes from Wolverhampton. 

An engineering and technology degree 
from Aberdeen commands a median sal- 
ary of £49,000, compared with £19,300 
for students with a similar qualification 
from Bath Spa. Computer science gradu- 
ates from Imperial College London are 
the best paid five years into their careers, 
with a median salary of £51,800. The Uni- 
versity of Cumbria equivalents are on 
£19,800 after the same time. 

While more of this summer’s gradu- 
ates will expect to be earning more than 
£21,000 by 2022, a glut of graduates on 
the jobs market and an extended period 
of low wage inflation means the salary 
data, published by the Department for 
Education (DfE), cannot be dismissed. 

The DfE said: “We always look at the 
student loan system to make sure it is fair 
and effective. The mechanism for setting 
student loan interest rates is set out in leg- 
islation. The regulations state that rates 
are set annually, apply from September 1 
and are based on [retail price inflation] 
the previous March.” 

@siangriffiths6 


Editorial, page 18. 

How do we pay for university?. 
Business & Money, back page 


DEGREES OF SUCCESS 


Courses with the highest-earning graduates 


Rank 

University 

Course years after graduation 

1 

Oxford 

Business & administrative studies 

£71,700 

2 

Oxford 

Law 

£61,400 

3 

Cambridge 

Economics 

£61,000 

4 

Birkbeck College, London 

Economics 

£60,200 

5 

London School of Economics 

Economics 

£55,200 

1 Courses with the lowest-earning graduates 


1 

South Wales 

Subjects allied to medicine* 

£10,000 

2 

Bedfordshire 

Subjects allied to medicine* 

£11,500 

3= 

Surrey 

Combined degrees** 

£13,000 

3= 

Suffolk 

Historical & philosophical studies 

£13,000 

5= 

Bradford 

Combined degrees** 

£13,300 

5= 

Highlands and Islands 

Creative arts & design 

£13,300 

5= 

St Mark & St John, Plymouth 

English studies 

£13,300 

'Such as biomedical sciences, pathology and nutrition "Degrees of various categories 

Source: Department for Education, Longitudinal Education Outcomes, 2009 graduates. Salary data from 2014/15 tax year 




Annabel Ward, right, hopes soon to be earning £45,000 while sister Antonia adds to her income with call-centre shifts 


Sister act shows two paths through mire of debt 


Hazel Shearing 

It is a tale of two sisters - the 
actress and the accountant. 
Both graduated with £38,000 
of debt, but that is where the 
similarities end. 

Annabel Ward, 23, has a 
degree in history from 
Cambridge and works in the 
City training to be an 
accountant. 

“When I was interviewing 
for jobs I was regularly asked 
the ‘Why did I do history if I 


want to be an accountant?’ 
question,” she said, “ft 
seemed that having work 
experience was valued much 
more than a history degree.” 

Ward is earning more 
than £30,000 - which she 
hopes will increase beyond 
£45,000 when she qualifies. 
She has paid back about 
£1,700 of her loan but has 
already accrued £4,000 in 
interest. 

For her younger sister, 
Antonia, the outlook is rather 


different. While Annabel is 
doing her final accountancy 
exams this summer, Antonia, 
who has just graduated from 
Salford University, will be at 
the Edinburgh festival 
directing Open Road, a play 
by a fellow drama student. 

“A performing arts degree 
can open a multitude of 
doors,” said Antonia, 22, who 
is pursuing a career in the 
theatre. “Most professionals I 
have met are making a 
comfortable living - it just 


takes a few more years for us 
‘creative types’ to get there.” 

When Antonia is not at 
rehearsals, she works flexible 
shifts at a call centre, earning 
£8.41 an hour, plus 
commission. 

“I know at the moment I do 
not have as steady an income 
as my sister, but that doesn’t 
mean to say it’s not possible,” 
she said. “Steady jobs do exist 
in the arts - you just have to 
start at the bottom.” 
@hazelshearing 


Parents’ marathon battle with ‘atrocious’ police leads to jail for double killer 


DIPESHGADHER 




After jailing 
Trigg, the 
judge praised 
the Skeltons 
for pursuing 
justice 


Peter and Elizabeth Skelton refused to accept the death of daughter Susan Nicholson, seen with son Joe, was accidental 


DipeshGadher 

Today, as on every Sunday for 
the past six years, Peter and 
Elizabeth Skelton will visit the 
grave of their daughter, Susan 
Nicholson, close to the sea in 
West Sussex. 

The couple will tend to the 
flowers on her grave and 
remember a “gifted” child. 
This time, however, they will 
finally be able to tell their 
daughter that justice has 
been served. 

Police had dismissed their 
daughter’s death in 2011 as an 
accident but last Thursday - 
after a marathon battle 
fought by her parents to force 
detectives to reinvestigate - 
her former partner, Robert 
Trigg, 52, was jailed for life 
for Nicholson’s murder. 

The violent thug was also 
found guilty of killing another 
girlfriend, Caroline Devlin, 
five years earlier, following a 
trial at which Trigg’s “Jekyll 
and Hyde” character and a 
litany of domestic abuse were 
laid bare. 

“It’s been like walking 
through a minefield but we 
made it in the end,” said 
Peter Skelton. 

“ft feels like a miracle.” 

Peter, 82, and his wife, 
Elizabeth, 81, were frustrated 
by the authorities at almost 
every turn in their six-year 


struggle and parted with 
£10,000 of their life savings to 
gather enough evidence to 
get their daughter’s case 
reopened. Sussex police said 
they were considering 
reimbursing the couple. 

“[The police] were hoping 
we would go away, that we 
would give up,” Elizabeth 
said. “They were trying to fob 
us off. But we didn’t go away 
- we kept on investigating.” 

Spealdng to The Sunday 
Times this weekend from 
their home in Goring-by-Sea, 
the couple described the 
original police inquiry into 
Nicholson’s death as 
“atrocious” and claimed they 
were “lied to” repeatedly. 

“We knew it wasn’t 
accidental, we saw that 
straight away,” said Elizabeth. 

“We weren’t prepared to 
give up.” 

Nicholson, who had 
worked for Coutts, the 
bank that counts the Queen 
among its customers, had 
died at her flat in Worthing in 
April 2011 at the age of 52. 

Trigg told Sussex police 
that he had accidentally 
smothered his partner by 
rolling on top of her on a sofa 
as they slept. 

The claim - accepted by 
detectives - immediately 
triggered alarm bells with 
Peter. “I’d seen that sofa in 


Sue’s flat,” he said, “ft was 
only 21in wide, so they 
couldn’t have both been 
sleeping on it.” 

Despite his suspicions, 
he had no idea at the time 
about Trigg’s violent past: “I 
met him only three or four 
times. He seemed quite 
friendly and nice.” 

The couple believe there 
were other inconsistencies in 
the original investigation and 
that it was led by a relatively 
inexperienced detective. 


“Why did the major crime 
team not come in?” asked 
Elizabeth. 

In December 2011 a 
coroner sided with the police 
and Trigg, ruling that 


Trigg: 

convicted of 
two killings 


Nicholson, who had two sons 
from a previous relationship, 
had died accidentally. 

The verdict was a blow to 
her parents - but also proved 
to be a catalyst. 

Devlin’s mother, Jean, had 
been following the case and 
contacted the Skeltons to 
point out that her daughter, 
Caroline, had also been with 
Trigg when she died in 
March 2006. 

Devlin’s death had been 
attributed to an aneurysm 


and, again, was not treated as 
suspicious. 

For the next three years 
the Skeltons went back and 
forth between Sussex police 
and the Independent Police 
Complaints Commission 
(IPCC) to reopen Nicholson’s 
case. 

“We were fighting an uphill 
struggle,” said Peter, who 
served with the British Army 
in Egypt in the early 1950s 
and later worked as a 
carpenter and decorator. 


“All these organisations 
were coming down on Trigg’s 
side, not our side. They kept 
making excuses for him.” 

In 2015 the Skeltons 
decided to employ a local 
solicitor and a barrister, who 
brought in Dr Nathaniel Cary, 
a senior pathologist who had 
been involved in the 
Hillsborough inquiry. 

After re-examining the 
evidence, Cary concluded 
that Nicholson had 
deliberately been suffocated 


and Devlin, 35, had died as a 
result of a blow to the back of 
her head. Faced with this 
revelation, Sussex police 
were forced to reopen both 
cases and arrested Trigg in 
November 2016. 

Remarkably, it emerged at 
his trial that Trigg, from 
Worthing, had a long history 
of domestic violence, 
including beating one former 
girlfriend “to a pulp” in 2003. 

Officers had been called to 
the flat he shared with 
Nicholson six times in four 
months - and had cautioned 
Trigg for punching her in the 
face only two days before she 
was killed. 

After jailing Trigg for 
Nicholson’s murder and the 
manslaughter of Devlin, the 
judge praised the Skeltons for 
“doggedly” pursuing justice. 

The couple - who 
described the verdict as “a 
relief” - believe they have 
struck a blow for the 
“ordinary man”. 

Laurence Taylor, the 
assistant chief constable, said 
he was “truly sorry” for past 
failings by Sussex police, 
which has referred the matter 
to the IPCC . 

“We are keen to explore 
how we might help the family 
with some of the costs [they 
incurred],” he added. 
@dipeshgadher 
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It’ll be my turn soon, says euthanasia GP 


A former doctor who has 
led the fight for assisted 
suicide is now planning 
his own end, even though 
he has no terminal illness 


Sarah-Kate Templeton 

Health Editor 

He spent his life campaigning for the right 
to die. Now it is his turn. 

Michael Irwin, a retired GP who has 
accompanied several people to suicide 
clinics in Switzerland, is planning his own 
death although he has no serious illness. 

Irwin, a former medical director of the 
UN, also wants a change in the rules so 
that a British doctor can help him. Irwin 
wants the doctor to be allowed to give 
him so much medication to ease any pain 


and suffering that the drugs have the 
“double effect” of hastening his death. 

Irwin, who lives in Surrey with his 
partner, Angela Farmer, said: “At 86 
I am living on borrowed time as so many 
men, born like myself in the UK in 1931, 
are now dead. I am now existing beyond 
my sell-by date.” 

He has no terminal condition but has 
ailments including difficulty in walking, 
progressive kidney failure and raised 
blood pressure. With three children and 
eight grandchildren, he does not want to 
be a burden on his family or end up in a 
nursing home. 

“I would not want to wait to the bitter 
end with suffering becoming more and 
more unbearable. I am not sad about 
dying. I have had a wonderful life,” 
he said. 

“One should not overstay one’s wel- 
come. I certainly do not want my rela- 
tives and friends to remember me as an 



Irwin: 'I do not 
want to be a 
burden on my 
family' 


increasingly decrepit person . . . Becom- 
ing a permanent burden on others is not 
something I want to consider even for a 
fairly short period. At 86, 1 wouldn’t want 
to have dialysis two or three times a 
week.” 

In 1999 he stood for parliament as the 
Campaign for Living Will Legislation can- 
didate in Kensington and Chelsea after 
the death of the MP Alan Clark. 
He received 97 votes. Undaunted, he 
became president of the World Federa- 
tion of Right to Die Societies. In 2009 he 
established the Society for Old Age 
Rational Suicide. 


Irwin still takes pleasure in trips to 
London and Brighton. Last month he had 
tea at the House of Lords and recently he 
enjoyed a cruise around the Norwegian 
fjords with Farmer. 

However, when he decides that he no 
longer wishes to live, he wants to be able 
to request that a British doctor gives him 
a combination of sedatives and pain relief 
so that, as the doses are gradually 
increased, he enters a coma. 

The increasing doses of sedatives, as 
well as the refusal to receive any fluids or 
nutrition, would hasten death. 

Under present rules, Irwin believes 
doctors can put patients into “continu- 
ous deep sedation” as long as the inten- 
tion is to relieve all pain and suffering. He 
says doctors are already hastening 
patients’ deaths through the practice, but 
wants it recognised so that they do not 
fear disciplinary proceedings. 

In a letter to the General Medical Coun- 


cil (GMC) last week, he called for an 
“open discussion” about continuous 
deep sedation, “ft is necessary to be 
honest and generally to regard it as ‘slow 
euthanasia’ carried out under the 
doctrine known as ‘double effect’ by 
which a doctor may lawfully administer 
increasing dosages of regular analgesic 
and sedative drugs that can hasten some- 
one’s death as long as the declared inten- 
tion is to ease pain and suffering,” he 
wrote. 

Irwin was struck off by the GMC in 
2005 for obtaining sleeping pills to help a 
friend who was terminally ill with pros- 
tate cancer to die. In the end, the friend 
was too ill to take the medication and 
died without Irwin’s assistance. 

The GMC said: “For advice on whether 
deep sedation, or any other type of 
sedation, would be clinically appropriate 
or lawful, doctors would need to seek 
advice from clinical and legal experts.” 


ALMOST 70% BACK 
ASSISTED DYING 

Most people think doctors should be 
allowed to give terminally ill patients 
enough pain medication to hasten 
their death. 

A YouGov poll of nearly 1,650 
people for The Sunday Times found 
that 68% agreed, 10% disagreed and 
22% did not know. Over-65s (74%) 
were more likely than the young to be 
in favour. 


ST DIGITAL 

Watch a video about a muscular 
atrophy sufferer's battle to end his 
life at thesundaytimes.co.uk 


AKIRA SUEMORI 



Caleb Harniess says he regularly becomes wheezy when he travels on the Jubilee line to school. The 'nanodust' on the Tube can pass through the lungs to enter people's brains 

Tube travellers inhale 12m toxic particles a minute 


Jonathan Leake 

Science Editor 

Air pollution on the London 
Underground is so high that it 
raises the risk of developing 
diseases such as asthma, lung 
disease and “possibly 


dementia”, experts say. The 
warning follows data showing 
that Tube travellers can 
inhale more than 12m tiny 
toxic particles a minute. 

The “nanodusts” are 
mostly iron oxides, from the 
grinding of wheels and rails in 


braking, or blown from the 
tracks by the air movements 
of trains. They are chemically 
different from road pollutants 
- but just as toxic. 

Professor Stephen Holgate, 
of the British Lung 
Foundation, said: “The 


particles in underground 
railways are rich in iron and 
other metals such as copper, 
chromium, manganese and 
zinc. Metal particles increase 
our risk of asthma, lung and 
cardiovascular disease and 
possibly dementia.” 


The pollution was revealed 
by monitors placed around 
the network by Transport for 
London (TfL). ft refused to 
release the data, which only 
emerged after a freedom of 
information request by The 
Sunday Times. 

A monitor on the Central 
line showed particle levels 
surging with train 
movements, with peaks 
exceeding 2m particles per 
litre of air. Adults breathe 
6-10 litres of air a minute and 
so would inhale 12m-20m 
particles. More than half the 
particles were so small they 
could pass through the lungs 
or nasal membranes to enter 
people’s organs and brains. 

On other Tube lines, TfL 
measured the mass of 
particles per cubic metre of 
air. On the Northern line it 
recorded daytime peaks 
ranging from 250 micrograms 
to 1,000 micrograms, with 
similar levels on the 
Piccadilly and Victoria lines. 

This compares with World 
Health Organisation (WHO) 
guidelines for air pollution 
exposure - the basis for UK 
rules - which say humans 
should not be exposed to 
more than 50 micrograms of 
particles per cubic metre, 
averaged over 24 hours. 

TfL said that, as passengers 
and staff did not spend all day 
in the Tube, their daily 
exposure would not breach 
health rules, ft also said that 
city dwellers were exposed to 
metal particles and pollutants 
from other sources, such as 
diesel vehicles. 

However, commuters with 
asthma and other lung 
conditions tell a different 
story. Caleb Harniess, 12, 
regularly gets wheezy on his 
way to school on the Jubilee 
line. “I get a bad cough on the 
Tube, particularly when it is 
crowded and hot,” he said. 

TfL said it had increased 
efforts to tackle dust, 
including issuing powerful 
“magnetic wands” which 
cleaners wave in the air to 


strip out iron particles. Mark 
Wild, managing director of 
London Underground, said: 
“We have a new air quality 
programme to ensure 
particles are kept to a 
minimum . . . Levels are well 
within Health and Safety 
Executive guidelines.” 

The real risk could be long- 
term. Professor Barbara 
Maher of Lancaster 
University said: “There is 
growing evidence that 
exposure to iron magnetite 
nanoparticles, from urban air 
pollution, raises the risk of 
Alzheimer’s disease.” Recent 
research has shown that 
Alzheimer’s patients had up 
to 10 times the normal levels 
of magnetite - a common 
form of iron oxide - in their 
cerebral cortex, the region 
used for reasoning. 


Particles enter 
nerves in our 
nose and travel 
to the brain 


Separate research recently 
published in Translational 
Psychiatry suggests air 
pollution is a key factor in 21% 
of Alzheimer’s cases. The UK 
has more than 500,000 
Alzheimer’s sufferers, 
implying that pollution has 
contributed to more than 
100,000 cases. 

Maher said: “These toxic 
particles are so small that 
they can enter the nerves in 
our nose, and travel to the 
brain where they accumulate. 
This iron build-up was 
thought to be a product of 
Alzheimer’s disease but there 
is increasing evidence that it 
is the cause.” 

@jonathan_ leake 


Pest places to live: 
Britain’s vermin 
capitals revealed 


Mary O'Connor 
and John Lawless 

Tennis fans and players 
hoping to escape the plague 
of flying ants that invaded 
Wimbledon last week might 
be disappointed to learn that 
SW19 is not the only place in 
Britain to be overcome by 
pests. 

Research today reveals the 
nation’s vermin hotspots - 
the cockroach capital is 
Hackney, east London; 
Stockport, in Greater 
Manchester, is the winner in 
the wasps category; and 
Bridgend, south Wales, is top 
in the rat race. 

The data, from a survey 
carried out by the British Pest 
Control Association (BPCA) 
covering 2015-2016, is due to 
be unveiled at a conference in 
Birmingham this week. The 
BPCA sent freedom of 
information requests to 
390 local authorities in the 
UK and received responses 
from 364. 

In Bridgend, for example, 
there were 2,849 call-outs 
about rats in 2015-2016, a rate 
of nearly 21 per 1,000 people. 

ft is a figure that did not 
surprise Cori Jenkins, 25, who 
has been plagued by the 
rodents since moving to the 
affluent Broadlands area four 
years ago. 

Jenkins, who has two 
young children, moved out of 
one property after three 
months when it became 
overrun with rats. “We pretty 
much saw a rat every day . . . 
they used to come out from 
underneath the shed and 
drag all this rubbish 
through,” she said. 

Hackney had the country’s 


biggest cockroach problem 
with 565 call-outs, while 
Stockport topped the table 
for wasp infestations at nearly 
2,000. Tower Hamlets, in east 
London, reported the largest 
number of bed-bug call-outs 
at 796. Neath and Port Talbot 
council in south Wales had 
the highest total number of 
pests for the year at 4,184 call- 
outs, equal to almost 30 for 
every 1,000 people. 

South Tyneside is the UK’s 
ants capital with 954 call-outs 
reported. Ant colonies start 
with a queen ant leaving her 
nest to mate with new males 
during flight to create new 
groups, a phenomenon 
known as “flying ant day”. 

A five-year survey of ants 
conducted by the Royal 
Society of Biology suggests 
Britain could be in for more 
invasions this summer. 

The BPCA said local 
authority spending cuts to 
in-house pest control teams 
could leave areas of Britain 
exposed to the threat of a 
serious infestation. Of the 292 
local authorities with a public 
pest control service only 20 
offer it free of charge. 

Dee Ward-Thompson, the 
BPCA technical manager, 
said: “Many councils who 
once provided pest control 
free of charge have now 
either introduced charges or 
done away with their service 
altogether in a bid to balance 
the books . . . That’s really 
quite alarming.” 

Bridgend council said its 
position at the top of the table 
was “not representative of 
local rat numbers - if 10 
people contact us about a 
single incident our system 
records it as 10 calls”. 


UK airports may get armed US guards 


Carphone warehouse 
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Tony Grew 

Travellers flying to America 
could undergo US 
immigration checks at British 
airports under plans that 
could see armed US 
personnel stationed here. 

Edinburgh and 
Manchester airports are 
reported to be interested in a 
“pre-clearance facility” 
where passengers would be 
processed by US immigration 


officers before departure. 
Dublin airport already 
operates such a facility. 

For the scheme to go ahead 
in the UK there would need to 
be a formal agreement with 
the US government on all 
aspects of the arrangement, 
including whether US officials 
would be armed. 

Heathrow, the UK’s busiest 
airport, believes the system 
would not be practical 
because it would require 


large parts of a terminal to be 
sealed off. 

Airports may also have to 
pay for US security staff and 
their families to live in 
Britain, with costs likely to be 
passed on to airlines and 
passengers, according to 
industry experts. 

The Airport Operators 
Association said that while 
pre-clearance could make life 
easier for passengers “there 
are a number of practical 


considerations on both the 
UK and US side that need 
further work to make it a 
reality”. 

An aviation expert told The 
Sunday Times: “The US is 
very keen but I don’t get the 
impression they are moving 
anytime soon. They have 
been trying this for a number 
of years.” 

The Home Office said 
discussions with the US were 
continuing. 






*call-outs by local authorities. Source: British Pest Control Association 
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COMMENT 


Rod Liddle 

Snuggle down on your bed of nails, 
Blairites: you made it yourselves 



M y personal vat of sympathy is 
not infinite. I keep it by the 
garage and it’s topped up 
from time to time by a firm 
based in Maidstone. But in 
this searingly hot weather 
evaporation is a real 
problem. And sometimes I 
scoop around in it with my ladle and the 
ladle comes up dry. 

So it was, last week, when I tried to 
find some sympathy for moderate, or 
Blairite, Labour MPs. They say they are 
being “bullied” and “intimidated” by the 
Trot-Snowflake Momentum caucus that 
now runs the party and would, if there 
were an election tomorrow, run Britain. 
A fairly jubilant caucus, then. 

It has also been reported that there 
are moves afoot to deselect some of 
these poor moderate moppets, people 
like Luciana Berger and Thangam 
Debbonaire. So, the ladle goes in. And 
the ladle comes out bone dry. If ever a 
bunch of people were getting their just 
deserts, these are the ones. And if there 
were any issue on which Corbyn, John 
McDonnell et al were morally and 
practically totally in the right, beyond all 
argument, this is it. 

Why? Because the moderate drongos 
of the Parliamentary Labour Party made 
their own beds. Not only made their own 
beds but offered a turndown service and 
left a couple of chocolates on the pillow. 

After Labour’s lamentable defeat in 
2015, when everybody thought it would 
win, or come close, these same Labour 
moderates decided to offer the right to 
vote for a new leader for three quid to 
anyone and everyone - come and take 
part in our exciting election! Cue a 
massive Trot-snowflake kiddie influx. 
The moderates did that - nobody else. 

Next, a whole bunch of what used to 
be called “sensible left MPs” - including, 
incredibly, Frank Field - decided to 
make the leadership contest more 
interesting by seconding the nomination 
of the bearded proto-commie loser 
Jeremy Corbyn. Yes, without those 
nominations Corbyn wouldn’t have 


• Plans for a bronze statue 
of Margaret Thatcher to be 
placed outside parliament 
have run into problems. It is 
feared that it might attract 
protest, seeing as how 
Fatcha murdered millions 
of poor people during her 
time in office (© The Left). 

Among those who 
condemn the proposals is 
Labour MP and former 
football hooligan Ian 
Lavery, who said 
"working-class people ... 
would not stand for a Tory 
shrine". Well, they voted for 
her, mate, in droves. Lavery 
was once right-hand man to 
that intelligent and likeable 
guardian of the people, 
Arthur Sea rgill. 

I've seen the statue and I 
have a compromise. Put it 
up by parliament, but don't 
put a name on it. If you do 
that, everyone will think it's 
the late Rick Parfitt of 
Status Quo, and nobody 
will be upset. 


Who does 
New Labour 
represent 
anymore? 
Nobody.lt 
is devoid 
of purpose 


stood a chance. The moderates did that. 
And then, to their horror, he won, easily. 

The moderates then started carping, 
cavilling and moaning, resigning their 
front-bench posts, confident Corbyn 
could be ousted and that he would be a 
disaster. They fashioned out of plywood 
a credulous idiot to challenge Corbyn in 
a second leadership election, in a 
manner that was unfair, derisive of party 
democracy and, worst of all, inept. 

Owen Smith got hammered, and 
Corbyn’s position was strengthened 
enormously. The moderates did all that. 

After that debacle, they continued to 
moan and undermine Corbyn, when a 
better policy might have been to get 
behind him or get out, as Tristram Hunt 
did. When the general election was 
announced, they went on attacking their 
leader - for his incompetence, leftism 
and supposed lack of voter appeal. 

And then, when this “Corbyn factor” 
not only saved their seats and careers 
but also added a bunch of other seats, 
the Blairites were suitably chastened - 
for about 25 seconds. Then, shameless 
and ineffectual as ever, they started 
putting the boot in again. They voted 
against the leader’s instructions on the 
crucial Brexit vote. 

Hell, I do not like Corbyn and still less 
that Marxist thug McDonnell, and I will 
not vote for the party while they run it. 
But on this issue Corbyn has been a lot 
more patient than I would have been. 
Who do the Blairites represent any 
more? Nobody. There is no strand of 
thought they represent that appeals to 
the public. They are devoid of purpose, 
meaning and voter base. Even more so if 
Blair himself is eventually arraigned on 
war crime charges. A zombie mentor 
from a time of delusion and perfidy. 

Corbyn’s lot are right. These Labour 
MPs should join the Liberal Democrats. 
Or form a party that has a commitment 
to the working class of this country 
(rather than Hamas, Venezuela, the IRA 
and Cuba). But I suspect they lack the 
guts and chutzpah. Either way, why 
would anyone feel sorry for them? 



• Not everything is getting dumber. 
Gonorrhoea, for example, is getting 
cleverer by the second. 

The World Health Organisation 
reports that the bacterium that 
causes the disease has learnt rapidly 
how to overcome the treatments 
used against it and strains of it are 


now impervious to all ministrations. In 
other words, it has become 
untreatable. 

One of the possible outcomes of 
gonorrhoea is, er, death. So now when 
you've left the STD clinic, you can say 
with confidence: "I'm a gonorrhoea." 

(I thank you, I thank you.) 


Police robbed of 
their discretion 

At last prison beckons for Jemma Beale, 
who has just been convicted of 
fabricating rape or other sexual assault 
claims against 15 men. Police — and the 
Crown Prosecution Service — took all of 
those allegations very seriously indeed. 
One completely innocent bloke got 
seven years inside. 

I know this is unchivalrous, but did 
the coppers not ask themselves: "Just 
what is it about this 20-stone munter 
with more chins than the Shanghai 
telephone directory that drives so many 
men wild with unrestrainable lust?" 

But that is the problem: the police are 
no longer allowed to apply discretion 
and common sense. Rape and sexual 
assault cases have become politicised 
to the degree that now all allegations 
must - must - be believed. 

Hostess with the 
mostest gripes 

I once had a minicab driver who had 
driven from London all the way to 
Malaysia. Fascinated, I asked about his 
experiences - and the replies were 
pretty much the same. Bulgaria? "Oily, 
hideous, stinking people." Iran? "Filthy 
race "And Pakistan? "Vile." 

Now an Airbnb landlady has had the 
world visiting her property, and she isn't 
terribly keen on any of it. Liz 
Hodgkinson, from Oxford, reckons the 
Dutch are weird about bed linen, and 
fussy, while the French always complain 
about the food. The Americans are fat 
and can't drive. The Chinese can't speak 
English. Malaysians are tight-fisted (or 
"poor", as it is sometimes known). 

The only guests she liked were the 
Germans. Someone send Angela Merkel 
round to cure her of this delusion. 
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NEWS 


Hammond could land £1.5m 
in green-belt housing deal 


An undisclosed contract 
with a developer may 
earn the chancellor a 
windfall if planning 
permission is granted 


Jon Ungoed-Thomas 

The chancellor, Philip Hammond, who 
helped spearhead the government’s 
housebuilding programme, could make 
more than £1.5m in a previously undis- 
closed deal over a possible housing devel- 
opment on green-belt land. 

Land Registry documents reveal Ham- 
mond has agreed an option with a house- 
builder on about three acres of land he 
owns next to his home in Surrey. The 
land could be worth more than £3m with 
planning permission: Hammond would 
be entitled to half of that amount. 

Hammond, a multimillionaire, has not 
disclosed the option, agreed with the 
housebuilder Martin Grant Homes, on 
his parliamentary register or ministerial 


register of interests. The chancellor 
insists the agreement - uncovered in an 
investigation by Channel 4’s Dispatches 
programme that will be broadcast tomor- 
row - was a standard provision in some 
land purchases and did not need to be 
declared. 

Hammond and the communities sec- 
retary, Sajid Javid, last year announced a 
£3bn housebuilding fund to help con- 
struct up to 200,000 homes. A report 
published last Monday by the Campaign 
to Protect Rural England said 425,000 
homes were planned for green-belt land. 

In June 2008 Hammond and his wife, 
Susan, paid £100,000 for land adjoining 
their home owned by Martin Grant 
Homes, based near Dorking in Surrey. 

Under an agreement lasting until 
2028, the developer can apply for plan- 
ning permission and, if successful, is enti- 
tled to buy back the land from the Ham- 
monds at half the new market value. 

The value of prime grazing land in Sur- 
rey would be between £10,000 and 
£20,000 an acre, but land with planning 
permission for prime developments 
could be worth more than £lm an acre. 


66 

The millionaire 
chancellor said the 
agreement was a 
standard provision 
and did not need 
to be declared 


Sir Alistair Graham, a former chair- 
man of the committee on standards in 
public life, said Hammond should have 
declared an option agreed with a house- 
builder on green-belt land. “He should 
have declared it because even though the 
land is not zoned for housebuilding, 
there is the potential in the future he 
could make a substantial profit,” he said. 


Noel Grant, chairman and chief execu- 
tive of Martin Grant Homes, said: “The 
arrangement was a safeguard for the 
seller in the unlikely event planning per- 
mission for development was granted. I 
am not aware of any scheme to obtain a 
planning permission on the land sold.” 

Hammond, who built his fortune from 
the property company Castlemead, said 
policy was to protect the green belt. He 
said the land was not earmarked for 
development in the local plan and did not 
need to be declared because it was part of 
his principal residence. 

He said: “I am confident that there is 
no conflict of interest and there is no fail- 
ure to comply with registration require- 
ments.” 

Additional reporting: Rhal Ssan 
@JonUngoedThomas 


Dispatches: Secrets of Britain's New 
Homes is on Channel 4 tomorrow at 
8pm 


We can loosen the green belt without 
destroying the land. News Review, 
pages 24-5 
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SAS ‘murderers’ 
ignored warning 
of wrong targets 


INSIGHT 


A former British Army officer 
has claimed the Special Air 
Service (SAS) killed innocent 
Afghan civilians during night 
raids on their homes after 
ignoring warnings they were 
targeting the wrong people. 

Captain Mike Martin has 
told The Sunday Times how 
he expressed severe 
misgivings about the “flawed” 
intelligence used to justify the 
raids during top secret 
“board meetings” in which 
SAS targets were identified. 

He said: “They [the SAS] 
would go in and kill members 
of a family based on faulty 
intelligence. The next 
morning there would be 
people going, ‘What was 
going on last night? You just 
murdered a whole family.’” 

Martin says he was barred 
from attending special forces 
target meetings after a 
number of exchanges in 
which he pleaded for the SAS 
to stop killing people that he 
believed were innocent. 

Last week there were calls 
for an independent inquiry 
into allegations of war crimes 
by the SAS. It followed 
disclosures by The Sunday 
Times that members of the 
elite regiment were alleged to 
have killed Afghan civilians 
then falsified mission reports 
to cover up their actions. 

The claims have been at 
the centre of an inquiry called 
Operation Northmoor, which 
was set up three years ago by 
the Royal Military Police 
(RMP) and had been looking 
at dozens of cases of alleged 
unlawful killing by British 
special forces until late last 
year. Sources said the RMP’s 
investigations into 52 killings 
were cut recently to just one 
case involving four deaths 
following pressure from the 
Ministry of Defence. 

Yesterday Dan Jarvis, the 
Labour MP who served in 
Afghanistan, said of last 
week’s revelations: “This 
raises serious questions . . . 
and the MoD must now 
explain why they terminated 
what appears to have been an 
important investigation.” 

Martin, a 34-year-old 
Territorial Army captain and 
fluent Pashto speaker, was 
tasked with making contacts 


Rogue SAS 
unit accused 
of executing 
civilians 


How The Sunday Times 
broke the story last week 

among civilians. It was during 
his second tour of 
Afghanistan in 2009 that the 
policy of disrupting the 
Taliban by raiding the homes 
of suspected insurgents at 
night was stepped up. 

“The special forces night 
raids set our campaign back 
massively because they killed 
so many of the wrong people. 
They acted on very poor 
intelligence even when they 
knew it was poor,” Martin 
said. “Some of their missions 
were so tenuous they were 
targeting guys who poured 
tea for the Taliban 
commander 15 years ago.” 

Last week the MoD said: 
“The RMP has found no 
evidence of criminal 
behaviour by the armed 
forces in Afghanistan to date.” 

ARMY APOLOGY' 
FOR KILLING OF 
FOUR AFGHANS 


The British Army is said to 
have apologised to the 
family of four Afghan men 
who were shot dead by 
special forces soldiers 
during a night raid on their 
home in a village near 
Lashkar Gah in February 
2011 . 

Two of the victims are 
alleged to have been 
handcuffed before being 
killed. A family member, 
who found his father 
slumped against a wall, 
and a local official told 
The Sunday Times they 
were visited by British 
officers who they claim 
admitted the men had 
been wrongly targeted. 
"They just kept saying 
they were very, very sorry," 
the official said. 

The Ministry of Defence 
declined to comment. 


Jail looms for 
hate preacher 


Dipesh Gadher 

One of Britain’s most 
notorious hate preachers is 
facing prison for the first time 
after allegedly breaching anti- 
terrorism controls intended 
to curb his activities. 

The man, who cannot be 
named for legal reasons, is 
linked to the ringleader of the 
London Bridge attack and the 
family of another terrorist 
who was jailed last week for 
plotting to blow up an Elton 
John concert. 

The 39-year-old suspect, 
identified by the initials LG, 
faces a sentence of up to five 
years if found guilty of 
breaching his terrorism 


prevention and investigation 
measure. Such measures are 
used to stop extremists 
radicalising others when it 
has proved difficult to bring 
them to trial. 

The decision to prosecute 
LG on a technicality has been 
made public in a High Court 
judgment by Mr Justice Nicol. 
It accuses LG of being a 
“senior leader” of the banned 
al-Muhajiroun group. 

The group was once led by 
Anjem Choudary, a preacher 
and lawyer who stayed more 
or less within the law for 
20 years until he was jailed 
last year for drumming up 
support for Isis. 
@dipeshgadher 
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Former MasterChef winner Thomasina Miers says schools need chefs, not dinner ladies, to tempt children to eat properly 

Gravy training - top chefs to 
back school for dinner ladies 


Sian Griffiths 

Education editor 

It was when spaghetti hoops, 
laden with so much sugar that 
they “tasted like jam”, were 
described as a vegetable that 
it was realised something 
needed to be done. 

The result? A training 
centre for school cooks to 
learn how to make dishes 
such as salmon goujons, roast 
cauliflower with 
pomegranate seeds and 
saffron rice pudding. 

The Mandeville school of 
food, backed by top chefs 
including former MasterChef 
winner Thomasina Miers, 
plans to be “a training centre 
for school chefs across the 
country”. The school, which 
will also teach children to 
cook, will open next year in 
London supported by Yotam 
Ottolenghi, the chef, and 
Henry Dimbleby, the 
government school food 
adviser and co-founder of the 
Leon chain of eateries. 

The move follows concern 
that the ousting of junk food 


such as pizza and chips from 
canteens is being held back 
by staff who have never been 
trained to cook delicious 
meals from scratch. 

The centre is being led by a 
head teacher passionate 
about good food for children 
and by a chef who has quit a 
job in a top restaurant to try 
to transform school dinners. 

Miers, founder of the 
Mexican street food chain 
Wahaca, has been working 
with Ark Franklin Primary 
Academy in Kensal Rise, 
north London. She said many 
school cooks see themselves 
as “dinner ladies”, adding: 
“You want a chef in a school, 
not a dinner lady. Chefs 
tempt children into eating 
delicious food.” 

Nicole Pisani, a former 
head chef, will run the centre 
with Louise Nichols, 
executive head of several 
London primary schools. 
Dimbleby has agreed to sit on 
the board. 

Nichols said: “Some cooks 
are still serving old-style 
school meals. One that I saw 


NICOLE PISANI'S 
TOMATO FISH 

Ingredients: 2kg hake; 
olive oil; 2 red onions; 
100ml balsamic vinegar; 
200g tomato paste; 3kg 
fresh tomatoes or 2.5kg 
tinned whole plum 
tomatoes; J4 bunch basil; 
salt and pepper. 

Serves: Dozens of pupils 

Fry roughly chopped red 
onions. Add balsamic 
vinegar and tomato paste, 
cook for two minutes. Add 
tomatoes and a little 
water, and cook for about 
15 minutes on medium- 
low heat until liquid starts 
to reduce. Add basil. Blitz 
sauce until smooth. 

Lay hake fillets on a tray, 
season lightly with sea salt 
and cover with the tomato 
sauce. Bake until just 
cooked. Serve with bread 
or potatoes and greens. 


soon after I started as a head 
was instant mashed potato, 
hollow sausage and spaghetti 
hoops laden with so much 
sugar they tasted like jam - 
and the spaghetti hoops were 
described as veg on the 
menu. It was like something 
out of the 1950s.” 

At Nopi, Pisani rustled up 
dishes such as twice-cooked 
baby chicken with lemon 
myrtle salt and chilli sauce. 
For the past three years, 
however, she has been head 
chef at Gayhurst Community 
School, an inner-London 
state primary, preparing 
lunch with a team of seven 
staff for 500 children for less 
than £1 a head. 

Since Pisani arrived at 
Gayhurst the menu has been 
transformed. It now features 
baked fish in tomato sauce, 
(see panel for recipe) 
beetroot brownies and 
basbousa (semolina cake). 

Gayhurst - with nearby 
Mandeville Primary School, 
where the head chef is former 
MasterChef contestant Angela 
Church, and Rushmore 
Primary School, where the 
kitchen is led by Oliver 
Pagani, former chef at Bocca 
di Lupo - has been flooded 
with requests for school 
cooks to train in its kitchens. 

Pisani said: “The trick 
when I came to Gayhurst was 
to ask everyone what they 
would make for their children 
at home. That unlocked 
amazing results such as a 
Moroccan chicken dish.” 

Dimbleby said: “I love their 
ambition to transform one 
school, to spread to other 
schools and now to create a 
school of cookery. 

“This is how the food 
education - and therefore the 
lives of our children - in this 
country will be transformed. 
School by school. By 
extraordinary leaders.” 
@siangriffiths6 



Nicole Pisani is teaching children at Gayhurst Community School in east London to cook 


And God said: ‘I am Walter, 91. 
My realm is voiceover heaven’ 



Richard Brooks 

Arts Editor 

At the age of 91, most people 
are ready to put their feet up. 
Walter Harris, however, has 
taken on the biggest job in the 
universe: God. 

A former BBC broadcaster, 
Harris recently made a video 
for Nescafe. “I had to be 
God’s voice as I read the first 
part of the Book of Genesis, 
starting with, ‘In the 
beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth.’” 

His friends now call him 
“the Voice of God” after his 
work on the internal training 
video in which he says he 
played the Almighty “like 
Prospero [the protagonist of 
Shakespeare’s The Tempest] 
with imagined thunderclaps 
around me”. 

Harris, who 50 years ago 



Harris says he gave voice 
to God 'as Prospero' 


interviewed celebrities such 
as Peter Cook, Dudley Moore 
and John Wayne for the BBC, 
has become a voiceover star. 

“I was in Soho last year 
when I spotted this sign for 
Soho Voices, went in and had 
a test,” said Harris, who has 
also had 10 novels published. 
Soho Voices has actors such 
as Steven Berkoff and Stella 
Gonet on its books. 

“Not bad pay either - from 
£200 for an hour or so’s work 


to a very nice £2,000. It 
helps top up the pension,” 
said Harris, who has done 
voiceovers for Euromoney, 
energy firm Hive and 
telecoms company KPN. 

His new career is a revival 
of an earlier one from 60 
years ago. “I was one of the 
voices for the banana 
campaign Unzip a Banana, 
and can still recall my 
punchline of the ‘foodiest 
fruit of all’. I got 50 guineas 
for it. Not bad for then. But 
then I was sacked by Max 
Factor after being told I had 
to say ‘moisturiser’. I said 
there was no such word.” 

Harris is self-publishing his 
memoirs. Yesterday Calling, 
this month. Another previous 
job, for a magazine, suggests 
they may be colourful. “I did 
a column called Futile Sex for 
Men Only,” he said. 


‘Stressed’ students 
in stampede for 
help with exams 


Welfare groups claim the 
trend reflects a crisis in 
mental health, but some 
academics complain the 
situation is now a joke 


Sian Griffiths and Julie Henry 

The number of university students who 
are being granted special treatment in 
exams for mental health problems has 
rocketed in the past five years, according 
to new figures. 

The students are being allowed extra 
time in exams, are given second attempts 
or are allowed to submit essays rather 
than sit traditional exams because of 
anxiety and other psychiatric issues. 

It mirrors the situation in schools, 
where almost 20% of the private school 
pupils sitting A-level and GCSE exams last 
year - some 27,000 pupils - received 
extra time for a variety of reasons. In the 
state sector 11% of those sitting GSCE and 
A-levels - 200,000 pupils - also claimed 
extra time. Figures for this summer’s 
exams are expected to be even higher. 

Student groups maintain that the new 
data reveals a growing crisis in mental 
health on campuses. 

Some academics, however, have 
warned that the explosion in special 
arrangements in recent years had gone 
too far and was becoming “a joke”. 

Figures from freedom of information 
requests reveal that at Cambridge 
University different exam arrangements 
were sanctioned last year for 218 students 
who had stress, anxiety and mental 
health issues - nearly three times the 
figure for five years earlier. 

At Imperial College London special 
arrangements were put in place for 
11 students complaining of mental health 
problems in 2011-12. This year the figure 
had risen to 111. 

Some 167 undergraduates at Sunder- 
land University were given special con- 
sideration in their exams in 2015-16, com- 
pared with 96 five years earlier. 

This year Edinburgh University 
allowed 16 students to avoid having to 
give oral presentations. In 29 cases. 


adjustments for mental health conditions 
meant that the undergraduate “would 
not be penalised for an inability to 
contribute in class and should not be 
asked to do so”. Two students were 
allowed an “alternative” to sitting exams. 

At Newcastle University a student 
who had been battling with a gambling 
addiction was granted another exam 
sitting. 

Sheffield University guidelines for 
supporting students with mental health 
difficulties state that requests to defer 
examinations should be considered 
“where the student finds that they are 
unable to face the prospect of exams”. 

Frank Furedi, emeritus professor of 
sociology at Kent University and the 
author of What’s Happened to the Uni- 
versity?, warned that the practice was 
becoming too widespread. 

“A few decades ago it was only 


Teenagers should take a gap year 
before going to university to make 
them more resilient, according to the 
head of an Oxford college, writes Sian 
Griffiths. 

The advice comes amid recent 
concerns about mental illness among 
students, dubbed "Generation 
Snowflake" by some commentators. 

Alice Prochaska, the principal of 
Somerville College, who will step 
down from her post later this year, 
said: "I like to see students who 
have done a gap year. They tend to be 
more mature. When they have 
not done a gap year, I gently 
encourage them to do a gap year after 
they leave." 

The number of teenagers taking a 
year out to volunteer abroad, work 
part-time or travel dipped to 7,320 
after the introduction of £9,000 
tuition fees in 2012 but has slowly 
recovered. Last year 19,750 18-year- 
olds deferred their degree for a year. 

In America, gap years — a concept 
that began in Europe — are on the rise. 


granted in very rare circumstances but 
it has now become like a joke,” he said. 
“It means there are different rules for dif- 
ferent people and that some people who 
work hard and just get on with it are effec- 
tively penalised.” 

Furedi said some examination boards 
accepted evidence - such as a doctor’s 
note that was easily obtainable - on face 
value. “There are genuine cases but you 
have examples like ‘Mary broke up with 
her boyfriend and he shouted at her 
about it and now she’s traumatised and 
can’t concentrate on her exams’,” Furedi 
said. 

Rachel Piper, of the Student Minds 
charity, said that special adjustments 
were legitimate and it was highly unlikely 
that students would be “making it up to 
get out of doing the work”. 

Additional reporting: Rhal Ssan 
@siangrijfiths6 


Malia Obama, daughter of the former 
president, is taking a year out before 
going to Harvard. 

Prochaska said mental illness was 
"the big issue universities are facing". 

She believes some students suffer 
from "imposter syndrome", feeling 
they are not good enough to be at a 
competitive university such as Oxford, 


Prochaska: 
'students who 
have done a gap 
year are more 
mature' 


creating a risk of anxiety and 
depression. "One student told me how 
he coped with his depression by 
walking the length of Italy on his own," 
she said. "He realised he was suffering 
from depression. The last thing he 
wanted to do was take medication. He 
went on a gap year afterwards as well 
— and emerged stronger." 


GAP YEAR BOOSTS MENTAL RESILIENCE, 
SAYS HEAD OF OXFORD COLLEGE 
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Dunkirk, directed by Christopher Nolan, portrays the horror faced by 330,000 allied soldiers trying to escape the German army as it advanced into northern France in May 1940. The film stars Kenneth Branagh, Tom Hardy and Mark Rylance 

As bombs fell at Dunkirk, I just sat there 


With the release of a new 
blockbuster film about the 
evacuation, one veteran 
tells of his deliverance from 
the chaos and carnage 

Mark Hookham 

Defence Correspondent 

Alfred Smith survived 48 hours of 
German bombing and machinegunning 
on the beach at Dunkirk before being 
plucked from the sea by the crew of a 
British paddle steamer. 

It happened 77 years ago. On Thursday 
Smith, 98, will relive the carnage and 
chaos of the evacuation of allied troops 
from northern France in 1940 when he 
attends the premiere in Leicester Square, 
central London, of Dunkirk, the Second 
World War movie by Christopher Nolan, 
the British-born film maker. 

Smith, who earlier in the day will 
meet Prince Harry at Kensington Palace, 
is one of the few surviving veterans who 
were rescued in what Winston Churchill 


dubbed a “miracle of deliverance”. He is 
also one of an even smaller number of 
men who survived Dunkirk and then 
returned to France in 1944, landing on 
the D-Day beaches. 

Nolan’s film, which stars Kenneth 
Branagh, Tom Hardy and Mark Rylance, 
graphically portrays the ordeal faced by 
more than 330,000 soldiers trying to 
escape Hitler’s advancing army. 

Smith still has “vivid” memories of the 
two days he spent on the beach at the 
mercy of German bombers and fighters. 

“It was just a flat beach - there was 
nowhere to go,” said Smith, who was a 
lorry driver with the Royal Army Service 
Corps. 

“You just sat where you were and 
hoped for the best. You couldn’t protect 
yourself. Rifles were no good - it was no 
good firing a rifle at a plane.” 

With discipline and order having 
broken down “it was everyone for them- 
selves - there was no one in charge”, he 
said. 

At one point a lance-corporal was hit 
by shrapnel and was lulled. 

“He got hit in the back of the head with 
shrapnel from a bomber and [it] blew 


both of his eyes clean out of his head. He 
died almost instantly, which was a good 
thing really. But that was a terrible sight.” 

Modern blockbuster war films, such as 
Saving Private Ryan, have often con- 
centrated on the US military but the Dun- 
kirk film, which also stars Harry Styles, 
the One Direction singer, will refocus 
attention on one of the key moments of 
the war for Britain. 

The film depicts the flotilla of small 
ships and boats that sailed to Dunkirk to 
rescue the stricken soldiers, with Rylance 
playing the captain of one vessel. 

After two days of bombardment. 
Smith and Charlie “Ginger” Isles, his best 
friend, attempted to wade and swim out 
to those ships that had managed to get 
close enough to the shoreline. Smith 
reached the side of a paddle steamer - 
but he lost Ginger amid the chaos. 

“I swam for about 10 to 15 yards and 
the paddle steamer that I made for had 
ropes hanging down and I got hold of a 
rope, was pulled up on board over the rail 
and that was the last I remember - 1 then 
passed out,” he said. 

While other ships were destroyed by 
German bombers or mines, the paddle 



Smith thought he had lost his best 
friend as they swam to a ship 


steamer zigzagged away from the beach 
and escaped unscathed to Harwich in 
Essex. Of the 107 men in Smith’s com- 
pany, only 31 got back to Britain. 

Smith and his surviving comrades 
travelled to a camp in Worcestershire, 
where he had an emotional reunion with 
Ginger, who had managed to clamber on 
board another ship. 

“The sergeant used to say we were like 
twins - where one went the other went. I 
assumed that [Ginger] hadn’t survived 
and he thought the same about me.” 

The two men embraced and went on a 
pub crawl, where the locals bought them 
drinks all evening. The night concluded 
with Ginger drunkenly falling into a lake 
next to the camp. 

The pair did not discuss their experi- 
ences on the beach but Dunkirk was by 
no means their only brush with death. 

Four years later they both landed on 
Gold Beach in Normandy, two days after 
D-Day, and Smith’s lorry was completely 
submerged as he drove it off the landing 
craft. He recounts five other incidents 
where he was almost killed, including 
another machinegun attack by a German 
fighter aircraft. 


In a separate incident Smith and 
Ginger were watching a film in a cinema 
in Belgium when it was hit by a bomb. 
Many people died but the pair walked out 
of the rubble alive, he said. 

Smith was eventually hit in the back by 
shrapnel, near the German border, and 
spent about four months in a Brussels 
hospital before being evacuated home. 

After the war he spent 40 years as a 
driving instructor. He and his wife Betty, 
who died 14 years ago, had three children 
and visited Ginger at his home several 
times. The two comrades also wrote 
regularly to each other but eventually 
Ginger stopped replying to Smith’s 
letters. “I just assumed that he wasn’t 
with us any more.” 

Smith lives in Shoeburyness, Essex, 
and attends a veterans’ club in Southend 
run by SSAFA, the armed forces charity. 
He will wear his war medals when he 
walks down the red carpet this week. 

While he has no reservations about 
reliving the horrors of Dunkirk, he may 
pop out of the cinema to smoke his pipe. 
“I’m just trying to work out what I should 
charge for my autographs,” he added. 
@markhookham 
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Allies of Davis accused of plotting May’s downfall 
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Tim Shipman 

Political Editor 

An ally of David Davis has 
called on Theresa May to 
name the date when she will 
quit as prime minister as the 
Brexit secretary’s friends 
were accused of running a 
covert operation to force a 
change of leader. 

Ministers and 

backbenchers said MPs close 
to Davis had been urging 
them to lobby Downing Street 
to get May to go and have 
discussed plans to sign a 
letter calling on the prime 
minister to quit over the 
summer. 

One Davis supporter told 
The Sunday Times a 
groundswell of support was 
developing for him to take 
over this autumn, and urged 
May to announce in her 
speech to the Conservative 
party conference in October 
that she planned to stand 
down. 

The MP said: “What a 
lot of colleagues have realised 
is that David is clearly the 


last week that May has “had 
enough” of being prime 
minister and is set to resign, 
citing ill health, after the 
parliamentary recess, which 
begins on July 20. 

Downing Street officials 
categorically denied the 
claim and pointed out that 
May was due to give a speech 
this week making clear she 
wants to fight on. 

Friends of Davis have also 
pressed the idea that junior 
ministers might quit en masse 
to force May to go. 

One minister described the 
rumours as a “false flag 
operation” - a Cold War term 
that describes covert actions 
designed to appear as though 
they are being carried out by 
the other side. 

“They are spreading 
rumours about others 
wanting to get rid of her to 
give the impression that there 
is a growing number of 
people who want her out,” a 
minister said. “It is designed 
to demoralise Theresa into 
quitting without having to 
move against her publicly.” 


The Brexit secretary has 
ordered his allies to desist 
from plotting. Around 15 MPs 
have approached Andrew 
Mitchell, the Brexit 
secretary’s closest ally, urging 
Davis to run, but Mitchell has 
told them to “go and lie down 
in a darkened room and then 
take a holiday”. 

MPs say Davis’s allies are 
seeking the support of 
younger MPs disgruntled by 
the refusal of cabinet 
ministers to move against 
May on the basis that Davis, 
68, would not serve for long. 
“Young cardinals like old 
popes,” the source said. 

Another minister who has 
professed his loyalty to May is 
said to be “counting” for 
Davis, keeping a tally of his 
supporters in the Commons. 

Tory whips also have an 
eye on Michael Gove, who 
hosted a dinner for 25 MPs a 
week ago to discuss the future 
of the Tories. “He opened 
with a joke about how it 
wasn’t a leadership campaign 
but we all assumed it was,” 
one of those present said. 


TIM SHIPMAN 
AND 

CAROLINE 
WHEELER 


Exodus of 
Labour 
moderates 
to pre-empt 
purge 


Caroline Wheeler 

Deputy Political Editor 

Moderate Labour MPs, 
angered by plans by Jeremy 
Corbyn’s allies to deselect 
them, are poised to stand 
down, triggering a string of 
potentially damaging 
by-elections. 

A party insider said MPs 
were prepared to quit after 
Corbyn’s allies signalled that 
they wanted to purge critics 
of the leader and change 
party rules to strengthen 
their position. 

The news comes just days 
after the MP for Liverpool 
Wavertree, Luciana Berger, 
was threatened with 
deselection by hard-left 
activists unless she 
apologised for criticising 
Corbyn. 

The insider said: “Any 
attempt by the hard left to 
increase their stranglehold 
over the party will backfire. 
There are a number of older 
MPs who are serving their last 
term and were planning to 
stand down before the snap 
general election who would 
be prepared to go, triggering 
by-elections. In marginal 
seats, that could be 
particularly damaging to the 
leadership.” 

Tristram Hunt resigned as 
a Labour MP in January to 
become director of London’s 
Victoria and Albert Museum, 
triggering a by-election in 
Stoke-on-Trent, often called 
Britain’s Brexit capital 
because nearly 70% of voters 
there backed leaving the EU. 
Hunt’s departure came hard 
on the heels of that of Jamie 
Reed, MP for Copeland, to 
work in the nuclear industry. 
Andy Burnham and Steve 
Rotheram left Westminster in 
May to become mayors. 

Tensions have been 
running high in the party in 
the past few days after the 
hard-left Momentum group in 
South Tyneside posted a list 
of about 50 MPs that it wants 
to see leave the party, 
including Chuka Umunna, 
Margaret Hodge and Berger. 

Stella Creasy, MP for 
Walthamstow, is also on the 
list. She is engaged in a feud 
with Clive Lewis after he was 
invited to speak to her branch 
party tomorrow. Lewis, a 
Corbyn ally who is seen as a 
future Labour leader, has 
pulled out. 

@cazjwheeler 


Corbynistas' revenge. 
Rod Liddle, page 9 


Friends of David 
Davis say MPs are 
urging him to run 
for the leadership 


man. He can do Brexit 
and take on Jeremy Corbyn. 

“If she doesn’t want two 
years of the most abject 
misery, she should read the 
tea leaves and take action at 
conference.” 

But other MPs say there is 
no mood for a change of 
leader because it might spark 
a general election they would 
lose. They blamed Davis’s 
allies for peddling a rumour 
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changed. Until parliament makes itself 
felt over the Repeal Bill I don’t think No 10 
will realise that. At some point in the 
autumn they’re going to wake up and 
realise they’re not going to get the kind of 
deal they want.” 

These concerns were echoed last 
weekend by James Chapman, a former 
aide to David Davis, who said his old boss 
was “hamstrung” by May’s “absolutist” 
stance on the ECJ. When Davis hosted a 
gathering for businessmen on Friday, the 
Brexit secretary made it clear he would 
not be “dogmatic” about the court. 

Four other cabinet ministers, includ- 
ing the chancellor Philip Hammond, the 
health secretary Jeremy Hunt and the 
business secretary Greg Clark, have 
expressed concerns. Karen Bradley, the 
culture secretary, has been warned by 
American broadcasters such as the Dis- 
covery channel that they may leave the 
UK because they cannot broadcast into 
the rest of the EU without a European 
licence overseen by the ECJ. 

“DD thinks it, Hammond thinks it, 
Bradley, Hunt, Clark think we need to 
soften this line,” a source said. “We are in 
danger of messing up a whole series of 
industries where Britain has traditionally 
been successful.” 

The cabinet row is as nothing com- 
pared to the problems facing May after 
the Repeal Bill is published. An amend- 
ment tabled to the Queen’s speech by the 
Labour MP Chuka Umunna last month, 
which garnered 101 votes, was just 
the opening salvo. By contradict- 
ing Labour’s official line, which 
also calls for Britain to leave 
the single market and the 
customs union, Umunna 
showed Tory remainers 
that he and his col- 
leagues are willing to 
defy their own party to 
water down Brexit. 

“Tory MPs are pre- 
pared to vote against 
the government, but 
they wanted to see 
that we were seri- 
ous,” said one Labour 
rebel. “We’ve shown 
them we’re serious. 
We’re in this together 
now.” 

Ministers have been 
warned by government 
lawyers that the most vulner- 
able part of the bill, which 
transfers European law into Brit- 
ish law, are clauses setting up 

so-called Henry VIII powers. These are 
meant to enable ministers to nod through 
hundreds of tweaks to existing laws 


Europeans calling themselves “the Net- 
work” that is co-ordinating opposition in 
the Lords. Liberal Democrat peers Paddy 
Ashdown and Menzies Campbell, along- 
side Labour’s Peter Hain, Quentin Davies 
and Roger Liddle, have also signed up to 
“engage in guerrilla warfare on Brexit”. 

From the other flank. Eurosceptics are 
mobilising to force May to stick to her 
guns. Steven Woolfe, the MEP who left 
Ukip to sit as an independent, is setting 
up a cross-party group to stop Brexit 
being watered down. Woolfe is in talks 
with John Mills, the founder of Labour 
Leave, and the millionaire businessman 
Arron Banks, co-founder of Leave.EU, 
about a movement he hopes will be 
launched in October. 

Woolfe said: “The ‘leave’ argument is 
being left behind by the remainers’ con- 
stant campaign, and it is time for the 
leavers to strike back. Last year we won 
the battle but the war is not over.” 

One vignette showed how paralysing 
the whole process will be for the Tories. 
Labour whips sat laughing last Tuesday 
evening as cabinet ministers raced to the 
Commons for a vote Labour had already 
decided not to call. Tory MPs who were 
due to meet May were also sent back to 
parliament only to discover it was a false 
alarm. “We counted five ministerial cars 
coming through Carriage Gates for a vote 
we knew wasn’t going to take place,” a 
source in the Labour whips’ office said. 
They can expect further mind games as 
the Repeal Bill goes through parliament. 

In the middle of this battle sits May and 
a No 10 team struggling to rebuild after 
the election debacle led to the departure 
of a dozen senior aides. Weakened and 
faced with the prospect that the worst is 
to come. May has little choice but to get 
on with the job. “People say she will quit,” 
said one aide, “but it’s just not her.” 


66 

It is time 
for the 
leavers to 
strike 
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without making them subject to primary 
legislation. 

“If the powers are watered down, we’ll 
have to change each and every law on the 
floor of the House. It could take years,” 
said one source who helped draw up the 
Repeal Bill. Another source said: “Unless 
you make the changes, a huge chunk of 
British law ceases to function. If that’s the 
case, Brexit can’t happen.” 

Rebel MPs and peers confirm they 
have the Henry VIII powers in their 
sights. They will also seek to amend the 
Repeal Bill to force the government to 
seek a four-year transitional deal with the 
EU. “There will be amendments on that 
and then an amendment to try to stay in 
the customs union while that’s happen- 
ing,” a former minister said. 

The “nuclear option” is to strip the 
Repeal Bill of the clauses that overturn 
the European Communities Act 1972, 
through which Britain obeys European 
law. “If you get that out, you can’t leave,” 
a senior remainer said. 

Tories who want a softer Brexit know 
the arithmetic is against them in the Com- 
mons unless the Labour front bench 
backs them. In a dangerous game, they 
hope Jeremy Corbyn, a lifelong Euro- 
sceptic, could be persuaded to back their 
amendments if the Labour leader thinks 
it would bring down May. 

“They need to persuade Corbyn that 
May losing a vote on this prompts a confi- 
dence vote,” said one Tory MP. 

While cabinet ministers are confident 
that MPs will not overturn the bill, even 
Davis admits privately that the govern- 
ment will lose repeatedly in the Lords. 
The former minister Baroness Altmann is 
among Tories poised to defy the party 
whip and push for a softer Brexit. Fellow 
Tory peer Lord Bowness is also part of 
a 60-strong cross-party group of pro- 


I n keeping with her refrain that she 
is “getting on with the job”, Theresa 
May will mark her first year in 
Downing Street this Thursday not 
with a lavish party but by focusing 
on the issue on which her poten- 
tially short premiership will be 
judged: the battle for Brexit. On 
that day the Department for Exiting 
the European Union will publish 
the government’s Repeal Bill - the legisla- 
tion that will guide Britain out of the EU. 

May’s own reflections on her turbulent 
time at the top will come in a speech on 
Tuesday at an event where reforms 
designed to help self-employed people 
will be published. Aides say the prime 
minister wants to be “bold not timid” in 
government and will not “sit back and 
lick our wounds”. 

Similar comments at a private fund- 
raising dinner with Tory money men 
were designed to placate a donor class 
still furious at the general election disas- 
ter. Speaking at the Hurlingham Club in 
west London last Wednesday she took 
responsibility for the setback. 

However, if the battles behind have left 
her bruised and bloodied, those that lie 
ahead are more perilous still. 

Two other meetings May held last 
Wednesday - with groups of Euroscep- 
tics and “remain” supporters - suggest 
the prime minister’s position on Brexit is 
going to pitch her into a parliamentary 
showdown that, if she misjudges, could 
delay or disrupt the process. 

MPs who backed the “leave” campaign 
sought and received reassurances from 
the prime minister that she was sticking 
to the vision she outlined in January of 
Britain outside the single market and the 
customs union and free from the juris- 
diction of the European Court of Justice 
(ECJ). “She made clear that Brexit still 
means Brexit,” said one MP present. 

While the Eurosceptics went away 
happy, the same cannot be said for the 
Tories who backed “remain”. May’s 
humility to the donors was absent when 
dealing with a group of MPs, including 
former ministers, who believe she has 
not accepted that the loss of her majority 
has also limited her options over Brexit. 

May seemed impervious to claims that 
her hardline Brexit approach had cost the 
Tories seats in London or that she needed 
to leave open the option of remaining in 
the customs union and to withdraw her 
“red line” that the ECJ in Luxembourg 
should have no role in British public life. 
Both propositions have a growing follow- 
ing in the cabinet. 

One prominent remainer present said: 
“There was a wilful refusal to accept that 
there were angry remainers, particularly 
in London, who did for us in 
seats like Kensington and Bat- 
tersea. 

“There was a total 
lack of realisation 
that things have 


Brexit 2: now it’s 
Repeal Bill war 

? A bloodied and bruised Theresa May is getting it in the neck from both leavers 
1 and remainers as battle lines are drawn for the next parliamentary showdown 
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Cannon Hill Park in Edgbaston, Birmingham, which has been declared one of the country's greenest cities. Green spaces, including 93 parks and 15 golf courses, cover 15.6% of the city 


Glum Brum? No, it’s one of 
Britain’s greenest places 


A new national survey of open space will help local groups fight for more land 


Jonathan Leake 
and Rhal Ssan 

Birmingham has had a reputation since 
the industrial revolution of being a dour 
centre of manufacturing. 

Not any more. According to Ordnance 
Survey (OS), Britain’s mapping agency, it 
is one of Britain’s greenest cities. 

Green spaces cover an impressive 
15.6% of the city, including 93 parks, 
242 play areas and 18 golf courses. The OS 
studied all publicly accessible green 
spaces, ranging from municipal golf 
courses, allotments and parks to the 
smallest playgrounds. 

Nottingham also does well with 15.3% 
of its area being green space, while Glas- 
gow has 13.5%, with 340 play areas and 55 
bowling greens. Manchester has 13.1%. 

London varies widely. Lowest of all 
those listed by the OS is the City of Lon- 
don, which has few residents but is home 
to the nation’s financial institutions. At 
lunchtime the thousands of bankers have 


HOW GREEN IS MY BOROUGH? 
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access to only eight small parks and two 
play areas. Just 1.2% of the City’s area is 
public green space. 

Jeremy Corbyn’s home borough of 
Islington, north London, has some of the 
worst access to parks, play areas and 
sports pitches. 

The results of the OS report, to be 
released tomorrow, show that only 5% of 


the area of Islington is accessible open 
space, ranking it alongside Plymouth 
(5.4%), Leeds (6.6%) and Bristol (6.8%) as 
having some of the lowest levels of public 
green space in the UK. 

Corbyn, MP for Islington North, is 
renowned for loving his allotment - but it 
is in East Finchley, owned by the neigh- 
bouring borough of Barnet. 

The OS, normally among the least 
political of government agencies, has 
released not only the maps but also the 
underlying geospatial data, creating a 
powerful campaigning tool for environ- 
mentalists and local groups to fight devel- 
opers or push for more open spaces. 

The system can show the number, 
types and total area of green spaces by 
local authority, constituency or even 
around a planned housing development. 

Nigel Clifford, chief executive of the 
OS, said: “Geospatial data can transform 
communities ... I am excited to see how 
people experiment with the data.” 

In Islington the dearth of parks and 



Corbyn: only 
5% of his home 
turf of Islington 
is accessible 
open space 


other green spaces has become highly 
political, with the council facing furious 
protests recently when it sold a tiny hut in 
Dalmeny Park to a resident whose home 
backed onto it. 

Barry Edwards, of Islington Friends of 
Parks Forum, said: “We have so few green 
spaces. They get jam-packed whenever 
the sun comes out.” 

Matt Thomson, head of planning at the 
Campaign to Protect Rural England 
(CPRE), said: “This data will be especially 
valuable to communities preparing 
neighbourhood plans, helping define 
areas needing protection or where green 
space is lacking.” 

In Birmingham that is already happen- 
ing. Jane Edwards, a local campaigner, 
said green spaces were threatened by 
dereliction due to lack of maintenance. 

Such problems do not exist in Rich- 
mond, southwest London, where green 
spaces cover 46% of the borough - seven 
times more than in Bristol or Leeds and 
nine times greater than Islington. 


Lakeland pique 
as Everest ace 
eyes fell run title 


Nicholas Hellen 

Social Affairs Editor 

In the closed world of fell 
running, one record that 
seemed destined to remain 
forever may be under threat. 
For 35 years, Billy Bland, a 
Lake District stonemason, 
has held the record for 
running across the summits 
of 42 Lake District hills. 

Challengers have come and 
gone and although they were 
men of “whipcord, steel and 
grit” none could take the 
record from Bland, who ran 
the 66 miles of hills in 13 
hours and 53 minutes. But 
now he faces the biggest 
challenge of all as Kilian 
Jornet, the world’s top 
mountain runner, seeks a 
spectacular sequel after he 
conquered Everest twice in a 
week in late May. 

His representatives 
confirmed this weekend that 
Jornet, a Spaniard, will be 
taking on the Lake District 
test this year and the 
prospect that the record, set 
in 1982, will fall to an outsider 
is causing soul-searching 
among fell runners. 

Jornet, 29, who was 
training in Norway last week, 
is a professional athlete 
whose summer race 
programme includes events 
in America, Switzerland, 
Scotland and his native 
Catalonia. He holds the 
records for the fastest ascents 
and descents of the 
Matterhorn and Mont Blanc. 


Jornet’s associates say he 
visited the Lake District last 
summer and was fascinated 
to learn about the history of 
the race. He caused 
amusement last week when 
he asked on social media: 
“Better now or September to 
avoid mosquitoes in Lake 
District?” 

Bland, 69 and still working 
as a stonemason, is a long 
way from the professional 
sports world. When he set the 
record he would run 100 
miles over the fells each 
week, disdaining the lessons 
of sports science, saying: 
“Rest and recovery? I haven’t 
heard such bloody rubbish in 
all my life.” 

Speaking from the family 
home just a mile from his 
birthplace at Borrowdale in 
the Lake District, his wife, 
Ann, said the couple still kept 
the chits, written on old 
Weetabix packets, recording 
his times at checkpoints. 

Bland was joined by some 
of the best fell runners of his 
generation during his run and 
Jornet will have to have a 
witness with him. There has 
been speculation among fell 
runners that he will have to 
use professionals because 
locals may not wish to help. 

Ann Bland confirmed that 
she had “heard rumours that 
people won’t help him”, 
although she made it clear 
that her husband would be 
happy to shake Jornet’s hand 
if he beat the record. 
@nicholashellen 



Spaniard Kilian Jornet is the world's best mountain runner 
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Sparks fly: electric car owners 
take on charge bay hoggers 


Mark Hookham 

Transport Correspondent 

When Volvo announced last 
week that all its new cars 
would use electricity within 
two years, not everyone was 
celebrating. 

Owners of more than 
100,000 electric cars already 
on UK roads knew it meant 
more cases of “charge rage”. 

Internet forums popular 
with electric car drivers are 
full of accounts of other 
electric vehicle owners 
hogging the limited number 
of charging points. Worse, 
some motorists park petrol or 
diesel cars - dubbed “Ice” 



Electric car owners say more 
charging points are needed 


(internal combustion engine) 
- cars in bays reserved for 
charging electric vehicles. 
The sin is called Ice-ing. 

In Leighton Buzzard, 
Bedfordshire, it is claimed 


four electric cars regularly 
park all day at the same 
points, preventing access. 

“It’s getting on my wick 
that a 7kWh battery/petrol 
car with a flipping electric 
range of 15 miles at best is 
now blocking the bay all day,” 
said one driver. 

In York, bay blocking has 
been blamed on the fact that 
motorists get free parking in 
some areas if they are 
charging electric vehicles. “I 
suspect they are locals using 
them as private, all-day 
parking while at work,” a 
driver said. 

Even a petrol-engined 
Bentley Flying Spur, worth 
about £100,000, was 
pictured parked in a charging 
bay at a Sainsbury’s store in 
Godaiming, Surrey. “Not 
everyone seems to have 
grasped the purpose of the 
charging spaces,” tweeted 
Richard Waters, a senior 
manager at BT. 

Ecotricity, which manages 
about 300 UK charging points 
on motorways and trunk 
roads, has an “etiquette” 
guide for plug-in car drivers 
which states that Ice-ing is 
“never acceptable, no matter 
how crowded a car park”. 

There are 13,025 charging 
points at 4,537 locations in 
the UK, according to Zap- 
Map, an online database. 

The Department for 
Transport said future laws 
“will dramatically improve 
access to charge points”. 
Additional reporting: Rhal Ssan 
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Watch Dom Joly's angry 
search for a charging point 
in the countryside at 
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Dogs on the scent to detect 
early signs of Parkinson’s 


Nicholas Hellen 

Sniffer dogs have been 
trained to detect the early 
signs of Parkinson’s disease, 
potentially allowing patients 
to be treated up to a decade 
earlier than at present. 

Two Labradors and a 
cocker spaniel will next week 
start work on swabs from 
700 people to spot a subtle 
musky smell that appears 
years before victims start 
suffering from tremors and 
mobility problems. 

It raises the possibility that 
treatment could begin before 
parts of the brain that control 
movement have degenerated 
so far that it is too late for 
drugs to work effectively. 

Dr Monty Silverdale, a 
consultant neurologist and 
a researcher on the project 
at Manchester University, 
said: “We have many 
potential treatments but we 
need to get them started 
much earlier. 

“You can compare it with 
cancer where the drugs also 



Peanut: trained to detect 
signs of Parkinson's disease 


tend to work only if you get in 
early. The treatment of 
Parkinson’s disease is 20 to 
30 years behind cancer.” 

The research, funded by 
Parkinson’s UK and the 
Michael J Fox Foundation, 
was inspired by the case of 
Les Milne, a Parkinson’s 
sufferer whose wife, Joy, 
noticed changes in his scent 
six years before his diagnosis. 

Typically Parkinson’s is 


detected only once patients 
have co-ordination and 
mobility problems, by which 
time they have lost about 70% 
of the part of the brain - 
known as substantia nigra - 
that uses dopamine to control 
body movements. 

The dogs. Jack, a chocolate 
cocker spaniel, and Nan and 
Peanut, two black Labradors, 
will work on swabs from 350 
people living with Parkinson’s 
and 350 control samples. 

The dogs are based at the 
Medical Detection Dogs 
charity near Milton Keynes, 
Buckinghamshire . 

Claire Guest, the charity’s 
chief executive, said: “The 
full potential of dogs to detect 
human disease is just 
beginning to be understood. 
They have 300m receptors in 
their noses compared to our 
mere 5m. 

“Their ability to help us 
make important scientific 
advances should not be 
dismissed on account of their 
waggy tails and fluffy coats.” 
@nicholashellen 


Bake Off puns began to 
go stale, admits Perkins 


Richard Brooks 

Arts Editor 

It turns out that there is a 
limit on how many puns you 
can make about soggy 
bottoms after all. 

The broadcaster and 
comedian Sue Perkins, a 
presenter of The Great British 
Bake Off from 2010-16, admits 
that the BBC show, which has 
now moved to Channel 4, 


was “running out of puns”. 

Of the four presenters - 
Paul Hollywood, Mary Berry, 
Mel Giedroyc and Perkins - 
only Hollywood decided to 
stay with the show when it 
was poached by the rival 
broadcaster. Perkins and 
Giedroyc said they were “not 
going with the dough”. 

On today’s Desert Island 
Discs on Radio 4, Perkins tells 
the presenter Kirsty Young: 


“There are only so many puns 
in the tank. When we had a 
Croatian bun and I said rather 
loudly that it had split, I 
thought I had really sunk to 
the very bottom of what is 
possible.” 

However, she also 
admitted: “I do miss Bake Off 
and wish it well. There is no 
point in rancour.” 

Bake Off is due to begin on 
Channel 4 in the autumn. 
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Isis ‘White Widow’ ready for last stand 


CLAIRE THOMAS 







Raqqa, Syria 

On a windswept slope just outside the 
battered town of Ain Issa, row upon row 
of UN High Commissioner for Refugees 
tents offer shelter from the sun, though 
no relief from swarms of flies and the 
sweltering heat. 

“We have swapped one hell for 
another,” a passer-by grumbles as he 
carries his young son across the scorch- 
ing earth. 

The hell he has left behind is Raqqa, 
about 30 miles to the south, the chosen 
capital of Isis. 

In one corner of the tent encampment, 
kept apart from the 10,000 or so lucky 
souls who have somehow escaped the 
besieged city, is a section reserved for Isis 
brides and their children. 

Among them is a friend of perhaps 
Britain’s most wanted woman, Sally 
Jones. The United Nations has designated 
this Kent-born Muslim convert a top Isis 
recruiter and propagandist. Using social 
media, the former member of an all-girl 
punk band enticed British Muslims to j oin 
the “caliphate” - for most, a one-way trip. 

Jones goes by many names, including 
the “White Widow”, and has been called 
the “Punk Rock Jihadi”. Her nom de 
guerre is Umm Hussain al-Britani. 

Her friend Aisha remembers her green 
eyes and blonde hair and says: “I am full 
of admiration for her, I really am. Mus- 
lims from the outside are not like us. A 
convert will catch Islam tightly and not let 
it go. Because she is a Muslim she will 
come here and never leave.” 

Aisha was an English teacher in 
Damascus before she moved to Raqqa 
and married Abu Omar al-Maghrabi, a 
Moroccan who Kurdish intelligence 
believes played an important role at a 
senior level within Isis. 

Aisha tells me about witnessing the 
public killing in Raqqa of an Iraqi man 
found guilty of smuggling. “I saw them, 
they cut the head from this man,” she 
says matter-of-factly. I wonder why she 
was not horrified by the spectacle. “It 
was OK for me,” she replies. “I am used to 
watching those scary movies.” 

In Raqqa, Aisha befriended Jones and 
her British husband, Junaid Hussain, a 
senior cyber-war specialist for Isis. 

“She told me that in Britain they can’t 
be Muslims,” says Aisha. “All the time 
when she puts on the clothes of Islam she 
feels terror inside her and she feels that 
someone will kill her. So when they heard 
there was an Islamic land, they came.” 

Hussain was killed in a US drone strike 
in 2015. Jones is also high on the Penta- 
gon’s hitlist. She is said to head the 
women’s section of Isis’s Anwar al-Awlaki 
battalion, training European female 
recruits in weapons and tactics. 

In May last year she issued threats 
against the UK, telling Muslim women to 


Hassan, a severely malnourished 
two-month-old boy, is treated in 
a makeshift clinic in an 


abandoned shop on the edge of 
Mosul's Old City last week after 
he and his mother escaped from 


Isis forces there. Doctors later 
told the photographer, Claire 
Thomas, that they had kept 


Hassan alive. Emaciated adults 
who reached the clinic spoke of 
surviving on dirty river water. 


launch terrorist attacks in London, Glas- 
gow and Wales during Ramadan. 

Aisha insists that Jones has escaped 
Raqqa for al-Mayadeen, an Isis strong- 
hold on the Syrian side of the border with 
Iraq, but will never leave the group. “She 
ran to al-Mayadeen. But she told me she 
would stay until she dies. She doesn’t 
want to go anywhere.” 

Jones is believed to have taken her son, 
Jojo, who has reputedly featured in Isis 


Jones: Kent-born convert is accused of 
terrorism and acting as Isis recruiter 


videos. His presence at her side is seen as 
protection against American drones. 

Aisha is loyal to her British friend, but 
with her husband now in a Kurdish jail 
she is apparently keen to denounce 
the ideology of Isis. “The aim to make a 
caliphate in a country like Syria is crazy 
and I want to advise all those people 
around the world who want to come to 
Raqqa, just stop,” she says. “It is not 
Islam. It is a lie.” 

A two-hour journey down the road in 
Raqqa, Isis fights on, although airstrikes 
have reduced much of the city to ruins 
and bodies decompose in the sun. The 
US-backed Syrian Democratic Forces, an 
alliance of Kurdish and Arab fighters, is 
doing the hard slog through the streets, 
building by shattered building. 

During the day it is too hot for combat. 
Both sides seek the shade. Isolated sniper 
shots and the occasional airstrike disturb 
the quiet. But that night there is a huge 
bombardment by artillery and war- 
planes. A western drone moves lazily 
overhead. Two orange flashes explode on 
the horizon. The result is an attack that 
reaches as far as Raqqa’s Old City walls, 
the first time these ancient defences have 
been breached in more than 1,000 years. 

“We will finish Isis here,” says Racho, 
a Kurdish soldier close to the front 
line. “We are fighting to free Raqqa; 


** 

She told 
me she 
would 
stay until 
she dies 


for my children, my wife, for all Syria.” 

A more sober assessment comes from 
Nisrin Abdollah, a senior officer within 
the Kurdish YPJ, the women’s military 
unit: “It will takes months and we are 
already paying a heavy price in our 
blood. And the fall of Raqqa will not solve 
the Syrian crisis - it will only deepen it.” 

Nor will it finish Isis. It still holds 
plenty of territory. And while the dream 
of a physical empire and dominion over 
all Muslims fades, its poisonous ideology 
has soaked deep into a generation hard- 
ened by barbarity. 

John Ray is an ITV News correspondent 


Christina Lamb 

When Nihad Barakat watches 
Iraqi families emerging 
starved and shellshocked 
from Mosul’s Old City, as the 
long battle to oust Isis nears 
its end, the Yazidi teenager 
shivers with apprehension. 

Not only are her younger 
brother and sister still in Isis 
captivity, but also her 
22-month son Issa, who was 
fathered by the man who kept 
her as a sex slave. 

“I think about my baby 
every day and miss him,” she 
said, showing a picture of a 
cute dark-eyed boy. “I want to 
see Daesh [Isis] defeated after 
what they did to me and our 
people, but am terrified my 
son is caught in the fighting.” 

Last time Nihad, 18, had 
news was in December when 
her sister-in-law escaped 
from Mosul, bringing the 
photo. Her situation is made 
lonelier by the fact that her 
parents are appalled that she 
gave birth to the child of an 
Isis fighter. 

Up to 7,000 Yazidi women 
and girls were taken as sex 
slaves when Isis forces swept 
into their home area of Sinjar 
in northern Iraq. Almost all 
used contraceptives or had 
abortions so as not to give 
birth to an Isis child. 

Dr Ali Muthanna, regional 
director in Iraq for the AMAR 
charity, which helps victims 
of the conflict, said Nihad was 
the first Yazidi sex slave he 
had met to have given birth. 

She was horrified at being 
pregnant by her tormentor. 

“I felt I was pregnant with a 
criminal,” she said. “But once 
Issa was born there was an 
immediate bond.” 

Her captor was pleased 
when he discovered she was 
pregnant because he did not 
have sons. He took her to 
Mosul where he had two 
wives, and Issa was born. 

Three months later Nihad 
faced a horrendous choice - 


remain in Isis captivity being 
beaten and raped, or escape 
to her family, leaving behind 
her baby son. Her captor’s 
first wife, who wanted the 
boy, lent Nihad a phone to 
call her father. He made 
contact with a person who 
helped release Yazidi girls. 
Nihad kissed her son goodbye 
and left the house disguised 
in full niqab to a waiting car. 

She soon wondered if she 
had done the right thing, 
particularly when Iraqi forces 
started attacking Mosul last 
October. This weekend they 
are closing in on Isis fighters 
making a final stand in the 
ruined city. Her hope is that 
her son has already been 
taken to Raqqa in Syria, but 
he would be in danger from 
the heavy fighting there too. 

In the refugee camp in 
Dohuk, Kurdistan, where she 
lives in a tent with her 
parents, she is undergoing 
counselling, drawing pictures 
to try to distract herself. 

She longs to get Issa back, 
but her family will not accept 
him, saying he is an Isis baby. 
“I have to choose between 
them and him, but now I 
don’t even know where he 
is,” she said. 

@christinalamb 


Issa: trapped in Isis captivity 


Greece risks lives’ with curb 
on British rescue of migrants 
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The British Muslim convert 
and jihadist recruiter Sally 
Jones is said to have fled 
Raqqa as the net closes but 
will now fight to the death 


Yazidi sex slave had 
to choose between 
son and escape 


Louise Callaghan, 

Bojan Pancevski and 
Michael Sheridan 

British volunteers on the 
island of Lesbos have accused 
the Greek authorities of 
endangering the lives of 
migrants by launching a 
crackdown on their rescue 
operations. 

The move comes as 
governments across Europe 
confront a summer surge in 
illegal migration from Africa 
and the Middle East - with no 
agreed solution in sight and a 
hardening of attitudes among 
authorities. 

New regulations imposed 
by the Greek coastguard 
restrict private lifesaving 
boats to one launch a day, 
and require volunteers to 
inform the authorities of any 
planned rescue attempts 24 
hours in advance. 

“It’s farcical,” said Jude 
Bennett, head of Refugee 
Rescue, which operates on 
the island. “They are putting 
people’s lives at risk.” 

Volunteers claim that the 
coastguard cannot fill the gap 
left by the aid groups, who 
flocked to Lesbos during the 
migrant crisis of 2015. They 
say they have been harassed 
by the authorities - fined for 
small infractions of the rules 
and told to leave the outposts 
where they scout for migrant 
boats. The authorities say the 
restrictions are aimed at 
regulating rescue operations. 

The controversial 
agreement struck between 


impose a code of conduct on 
the private rescue ships, 
which is likely to forbid entry 
to Libyan waters and to ban 
contacts with people 
smugglers. 

Ministers also vowed to 
bolster Libya’s border forces 
and to speed up repatriation 
of people denied asylum. 
“You have to stop the influx 
of migrants coming into 
Libya,” said Angelino Alfano, 
Italy’s foreign minister. 

The Italian migrant crisis 
triggered a diplomatic war 
between Vienna and Rome, 
after Austria announced it 
would send troops and 
armoured vehicles to the 
Brenner Pass to stop migrants 
entering from Italy. Austria is 
holding a snap election in 
October and migration is one 
of the key issues. German 
politicians have also stepped 
up the rhetoric ahead of 
elections in September. 

“It cannot be that a couple 
of thousand smugglers and 
traffickers are holding the 
whole EU hostage. We need a 
UN mandate to fight 
smugglers on the [Libyan] 
shores and in the coastal 
waters,” said Manfred Weber, 
chief of the Christian Social 
Union in the European 
parliament. 

“If needed, Europeans 
must take up arms,” Weber, 
an ally of Angela Merkel, the 
chancellor, added. 


Bill Gates speaks and the 
tide turns against migrants, 
Sarah Baxter, page 18 
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the EU and Turkey, which has 
clamped down on migrants, 
has led to a daily average of 
66 arriving across the Greek 
islands this month, compared 
with a peak of 4,000 a day on 
Lesbos alone during the 
height of the crisis in 2015. 

Some argue that similar 
measures should be taken in 
the central Mediterranean. 
More than 85,000 people, 
mostly economic migrants 
from Africa, have landed on 
Italian shores this year after 
being rescued between Libya 
and Europe. 

Groups ranging from 


Amnesty International to 
Save the Children say saving 
lives is paramount. But last 
weekend Italy threatened to 
close its ports to private 
rescue boats, saying they 
were acting as a “pull factor” 
for people smugglers who 
send their victims out in 
flimsy craft to the 12-mile 
territorial limit off Libya. 

There was dismay in Italy 
after France and Spain 
refused to open their ports to 
rescue vessels despite 
appeals from Rome at an 
emergency summit last week. 
Instead, the EU agreed to 
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WORLD NEWS 


‘Forgotten’ poor keep faith in 
Trump even as he swings axe 


As the president fights to 
dismantle Obamacare, 
those who voted for him 
and may suffer as a result 
still celebrate his win 


Toby Harnden 

Kimball, West Virginia 

In the heart of Appalachia, there might 
seem to be little cause for celebration. 
The coal mines have shut, roads are 
crumbling, shops are boarded up and the 
dwindling population is racked by 
chronic ill health and the new curse of 
opioid addiction. 

With Republicans, led by President 
Donald Trump, poised to vote on a new 
healthcare bill designed to dismantle his 
predecessor Barack Obama’s signature 
health reform, many of those who could 
obtain health insurance under Obama- 
care now risk having it taken away again. 

But for Faye Roberts, this year’s Inde- 
pendence Day, July 4, was an opportunity 
to rejoice. Neighbours dropped by to 
sample her hot dogs, devilled eggs and 
red, white and blue cupcakes outside her 
modest home across the road from the 
railway tracks. 

The huge Stars and Stripes she had 
borrowed symbolised, for her, that 
America was back. “Last year we had fire- 
works just here in the yard, but this time 
it was a big blowout at the baseball field,” 
she said. “The momentum is here again.” 

At the last census in 2010, just 194 
people lived here in Kimball, West Vir- 
ginia, a decline of more than 50% over 
the previous decade. The surrounding 
area of McDowell County has become a 
symbol of a lost America, where poor, 
uneducated whites yearn for the days 
when heavy industry boomed. “We’re 
the place that time forgot,” said Roberts. 

Kimball is 350 miles from Fairfax 
County, a northern Virginia suburb of 
Washington DC. There, the average life 
expectancy is 84. In McDowell County, 
the life expectancy for men is 67 - the 
same as in North Korea. Driving between 
the two places is like passing from one 
America to another. 

John F Kennedy campaigned here in 
1960 and was so distressed by the condi- 
tions that, when president, he created 
the food stamp programme, whose first 
beneficiaries were in McDowell County. 
Today nearly half the county’s personal 
income comes from government pro- 
grammes, including food stamps. 


DIMITRIOS MANIS 



Ed Sheradon, 93, a resident of McDowell County, West Virginia, which has the highest support for Donald Trump in America and high reliance on Obamacare 


With Republicans determined to wean 
Americans off reliance on the state, many 
of these benefits are now under threat. 
Senator Shelley Moore Capito of West Vir- 
ginia is one of 10 party members who 
oppose the current healthcare bill. No 
Democrats support the bill, so just two 
Republican defections would sink it. 

Capito wants the bill to do more for 
low-income people in places such as 
McDowell County. The problem for 
Republican leaders is that concessions to 
moderates such as her are likely to alien- 
ate conservatives. 

Privately, some White House aides 
argue that it would be best for Trump if 
the health bill failed - otherwise, he 
could be blamed for hurting the very vot- 
ers in Appalachia and the Rust Belt who 
propelled him to his unlikely victory. 

In McDowell County, Trump won 
74.7% of the vote in November’s presi- 
dential election. That was partly because 
he promised to revive the coal industry - 
an impossibility, his critics charge - but 
also because he gave voice to the anger 


and anxiety of people who felt vilified 
and ignored under Obama. 

“Obama is very articulate but he says 
nothing,” said Roberts, 60, who draws a 
widow’s pension. “Trump says what he 
feels, like I’m doing right now, and some- 
times that offends people. He’s a busi- 
nessman and the country needs to be run 



200 miles 




like a business as far as immigration and 
jobs go. He understands us. He’s not from 
the elite. With Obama, we were blamed 
for everything ... I’m not entitled just 
because I’m white.” 

Her brother-in-law Ray Roberts, 62 - 
who has a kidney condition and is about 
to get insurance from the state Medicaid 
programme - said that Hillary Clinton 
would have taken away the guns of law- 
abiding West Virginians. 

Their friend Franklin Walker, 59, who 
has heart problems and draws on disabil- 
ity insurance, said: “Trump wants to 
really help the United States - he don’t 
want to destroy it and make it a commu- 
nist state like Obama did.” 

The roads in McDowell County wind 
through picturesque hollows, past 
wooden houses clinging to the mountain- 
sides. Close to Kimball there is a sign for 
Pennington’s, an old grocery store that 
closed when a new Walmart superstore 
opened. Last year, the Walmart closed 
too. In the towns of Kimball, Welch and 
Northfork, closed businesses are every- 


where, from garages and furniture shops 
to restaurants and even a funeral parlour. 
The buildings, with broken windows and 
collapsed roofs, are left to moulder. 

Outside the kidney dialysis centre in 
Welch, the county seat, Gary Fischer, 63, 
was helping his wife Teresa out of her 
wheelchair and into their car after treat- 
ment. “They should just leave Obama- 
care the way it is,” he said. “Otherwise, 
my wife won’t be able to pay for her treat- 
ments. This bill could literally kill her. 

“If we don’t have Medicare [the state 
programme for the elderly] and 
Medicaid, there will be people here who 
will just die. If there isn’t a school lunch 
programme, kids will starve. Trump 
doesn’t care about people here. They 
were desperate and they voted for him 
because he said he’d bring coal back but 
that’s ludicrous - it ain’t gonna happen. 

“When people realise they were 
fooled, there will be a reckoning. The 
Bible says this: a nation that forgets the 
poor is cursed.” 

@tobyharnden 


Republicans 
fear bill to end 
Obamacare is 
political suicide 


Ever since President Barack Obama 
rammed his health reforms through 
Congress seven years ago with support 
only from Democrats, the Republicans 
have vowed to “repeal and replace” it at 
the first opportunity, writes Toby 
Harnden. 

Now they are in power, however, and 
controlling the White House and both 
houses of Congress, the reality is not 
quite so simple. 

Even Democrats acknowledge that the 
Obamacare law needs changes that 
would help curb the spiralling cost of 
health insurance, a problem that helped 
Donald Trump in last year’s presidential 
campaign. 

But Obamacare allowed 20m more 
Americans to be able to afford health 
insurance, meaning just under 9% 
still remain uninsured. 

That figure has been achieved largely 
by expanding eligibility for Medicaid, 
the health insurance programme for the 
poor, disabled and many nursing home 
patients. 

The House of Representatives has 
already passed a healthcare bill that 
slashes eligibility for Medicaid. 

Now the Senate is due to vote on its 
own bill, which the nonpartisan 
Congressional Budget Office has 
said will cut deficits by $321bn but 
increase the number of uninsured 
people by 22m. 

Already rattled by Trump’s 
slumping favourability ratings. 
Republican senators are concerned 
that passing the bill could be political 
suicide. 

But failure would also carry a 
significant cost - Republicans were 
elected to fix Obamacare and reduce the 
government role in healthcare. 

As senators prepare to return to 
Washington tomorrow after their Fourth 
of July holiday recess, 10 Republicans 
have said they cannot support the bill in 
its current form. Republican leaders can 
afford only two from their caucus to vote 
against. 

Concessions to the 10 waverers, who 
are mostly centrists, could lead to 
conservative senators such as Ted Cruz 
of Texas and Rand Paul of Kentucky 
walking away. 

Trump has long portrayed himself as 
the ultimate dealmaker, commissioning 
a ghostwriter to pen his 1987 bestseller 
The Art of the Deal. 

Republican Party bosses are hoping 
that he can cajole and persuade 
recalcitrant senators and live up to his 
own hype. 
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Turks march 300 miles to 
test steel of hardline Erdogan 


Louise Callaghan 

Gebze 

Under the baking Anatolian 
sun a group of unlikely 
Turkish dissidents sat down 
to eat chicken soup. They had 
walked 12 miles and were 
sunburnt and hungry. 

One was a former stock 
market employee. Another 
was an Oxford graduate. A 
third was a housewife. But for 
all of them Turkey’s slide into 
authoritarianism had 
compelled them to take part 
in a 300-mile protest march 
from Ankara to Istanbul. 

The Justice March, which is 
due to culminate in Istanbul 
today, is a rare glimpse of 
Turkey’s beleaguered 
opposition in action. 

Since July 15 last year, 
when a dissident group 
within the armed forces tried 
to kill the president and 
overthrow the government - 
at the cost of nearly 300 lives 
- the country has been under 
emergency rule. 

The president, Recep 
Tayyip Erdogan, launched a 
series of purges that saw 
more than 145,000 people 
suspended or dismissed from 
their jobs and 40,000 
imprisoned. More than 150 
opposition-linked media 
outlets were closed down. 

A year later some of his 
opponents are slowly starting 
to protest publicly. The 
Justice March is one of the 
first organised political 
protests since the putsch that 
has not been immediately 
quashed by the government. 

“A purpose of this march is 
to remove the atmosphere of 
fear that has spread through 
society,” said its organiser 
Kemal Kilicdaroglu, who is 
leader of the Republican 
People’s Party (CHP). 

So far it has failed to 
mobilise the young liberal 
crowds that had protested 
against Erdogan in the years 
before the attempted coup. 
Many of the approximately 
5,000 marchers limping 
along the highways in the 42C 
heat are over 60. 
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Supporters of the 
anti-Erdogan 
Republican 
People's Party on 
their way to 
Istanbul last 
week 


“We want freedom for our 
children,” said one elderly 
housewife, hair wrapped in a 
tasselled green scarf. “I will 
not die knowing that they will 
live under a dictatorship.” 

Her marching companions 
said they were looking for 
justice. For one woman 
holding a picture of a kitten 
this meant rights for cats and 
dogs. For another it was the 
right to wear shorts without 
being harassed. 

Their route has passed 
through the flat, baked lands 
of central Anatolia, some of 
Turkey’s most conservative 
areas. This is Erdogan’s 
heartland but the purges 
have reached here, too. 


“All those conservative 
people that have been put in 
jail have families,” said 
Furkan Aksoy, 27, an Oxford 
graduate who left a career in 
academia two years ago when 
his colleagues began being 
imprisoned for their views. 

“This has to have 
consequences. They’re 
clapping us when we walk 
along the road, where before 
they would never have 
supported us.” 

Aksoy, the son of a former 
MP for Erdogan’s Justice and 
Development Party (AKP), 
hopes that government 
supporters will soon grow 
tired of the crackdown, the 
soaring unemployment and 
the economic recession and 
will turn against the president 
in elections due in 2019. 

There was no sign of this 
from one young woman 
watching the protesters pass 
below her balcony, however. 
“I’ll smash their heads in,” 
she cried. 

The marchers fear that the 
government will do just that 
when they reach Istanbul. 
Erdogan has already implied 
that the protesters are 
“terrorists”, a term that he 
uses to describe much of the 
opposition to his rule. 

“We’re just waiting to see 
what he does,” said one 
marcher. “We’re wondering 
whether he’s letting us get 
away with it. But I don’t know 
whether it’s in his power to 
do that.” 

Although the majority of 
marchers are CHP supporters 
committed to the secular 
principles of Mustafa Kemal 
Ataturk, founder of modern 
Turkey, others are from the 
HDP, a majority Kurdish party 
whose leader is in prison. But 
a united opposition against 
Erdogan’s rule remains a 
distant prospect. 

Last week eight leading 
human rights activists, 
including the local head of 
Amnesty International, were 
arrested in Istanbul. The 
purges, although they have 
slowed, are not over. 
@louiseelisabet 
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Caroline Wheeler Hamburg 
Philip Sherwell 
and Toby Harnden 

Donald Trump appeared to resume his 
“bromance” with Xi Jinping of China yes- 
terday, pulling back from criticism of Bei- 
jing over trade and North Korea’s nuclear 
weapons programme. 

During a brief public section of his 
meeting with China’s president at the 
G20 gathering in Hamburg, the American 
president said that North Korea had to be 
confronted but toned down the rhetoric 
that had led to fears of a tense meeting 
between the two leaders. “I appreciate 
the things that you have done relative to 
the very substantial problem that we all 
face in North Korea, a problem that some- 
thing has to be done about,” Trump told 
the Chinese president in words that 
echoed their friendly first meeting three 
months ago before relations soured. 

He added: “It may take longer than I’d 
like, it may take longer that you’d like, but 
there will be success in the end, one way 
or the other.” 

Washington has long insisted that Bei- 
jing’s help is essential in limiting the 
rogue North Korean regime’s growing 
nuclear weapons capability, which was 
illustrated by its first successful launch of 
an intercontinental ballistic missile on 
American Independence Day last week. 

China is North Korea’s only major busi- 
ness partner and its economic lifeline to 
the world - up to 90% of the North’s 
international trade passes through the 
Chinese border city of Dandong. America 
has indicated that it will target countries 
and businesses that trade with Pyong- 
yang, which has been interpreted as a 
warning to Beijing of a possible trade war. 

Hours before the two leaders met, 
America put on a show of military might 
on the Korean peninsula. Two US B-l 
bombers conducted a rare live fire drill 
just south of the highly fortified demilita- 
rised zone that divides North and South 
Korea. The bombers, based on the island 
of Guam, carried out a joint exercise with 
South Korean and Japanese jet fighters in 
response to “increasingly escalatory 
actions by North Korea, including the 
intercontinental ballistic missile”, the US 
Pacific Air Forces said. 

Beijing has repeatedly pressed Wash- 
ington not to raise military tensions, fear- 
ing that escalation would lead to a cata- 
strophic conflict on its doorstep. 

Trump had increased pressure on 
China to tighten the screws on North 
Korea’s economy - a policy that Beijing 
fears could cause the collapse of the 
regime and lead to a tide of refugees on 
the border. On Twitter last month. 
Trump seemed to write off Chinese 
efforts with Pyongyang as a failure. 
“While I greatly appreciate the efforts of 
President Xi & China to help with North 
Korea, it has not worked out,” he tweeted 
on June 21. “At least I know China tried!” 

Last week, citing Beijing’s own figures. 
Trump highlighted an “almost 40%” 
increase in trade between China and 
North Korea in the first quarter of 2017. 
Beijing state media hit back, saying that 
the figures were an unrepresentative blip 
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Ivanka Trump sits 
between 
Xi Jinping and 
Theresa May at 
theG20 meeting 
yesterday, with 
Angela Merkel 
nearby and 
RecepTayyip 
Erdogan of 
Turkey with back 
to camera 


The Donald renews Xi love-in 


Trump has toned down the rhetoric on North Korea as his daughter keeps his seat warm at the G20 summit 



and Trump’s comment was unfair and 
selective. 

Before the two leaders met, a tweet 
from within the G20 summit room 
showed Ivanka Trump taking her father’s 
seat among some of the world’s most 
powerful figures. A Russian delegate 
tweeted a photograph of the president’s 
daughter seated between Xi and Theresa 
May, with Angela Merkel in the back- 
ground and President Recep Tayyip 
Erdogan of Turkey also in the shot. 
Ivanka took no part in a discussion about 
African migration and health that was 
under way. Her father, who had gone to 
meet the Indonesian president, later 
resumed his seat. The White House said: 
“Ivanka was sitting in the back and then 
briefly joined the main table when the 
president had to step out.” 

Protesters pick up goods from a looted supermarket amid clashes in Hamburg Merkel later pointed out diplomati- 


cally that Ivanka, an adviser to her father, 
was part of the US delegation and it is not 
unusual for someone to take the princi- 
pal’s place when they step out. Normally, 
however, this would be a senior official, 
not the principal’s daughter. 

In a statement on one of the most con- 
tentious issues at the summit, 19 of the 
world leaders confirmed that the Paris 
climate agreement was “irreversible” 
despite the US president’s decision to 
pull out of the accord last month. Merkel 
said she “deplored” Trump’s decision but 
was “gratified” that the other G20 leaders 
remained committed to the deal. 

The German chancellor was under fire 
as Hamburg cleared up the damage left 
by marauding anti-capitalist demonstra- 
tors in two days of clashes with an appar- 
ently underprepared police force. The 
violence was confined to a few streets but 


German television showed looted shops, 
pensioners’ cars set alight in front of old 
people’s homes and middle-aged women 
telling how they had been kicked by 
black-clad thugs. 

The potential effect on Germany’s gen- 
eral election in September prompted a 
blame-game for the failure of 20,000 
police to control a few hundred “violence 
tourists”, as the media called the pre- 
dominantly foreign, far-left rioters. 

Merkel organised the G20 meeting in 
Hamburg, where she was born, as an 
election campaign ad. Now leading news- 
papers are thundering that she and the 
city’s leadership must take responsibility 
for failing to protect the public. 


Editorial, page 18 

Trump must threaten Kim and pray he 
blinks, Niall Ferguson, page 19 


Corsican Roman hoard glistens 
with crime, intrigue and tragedy 


Michael Sheridan 

For weeks, camouflaged 
anti-terrorist police watched 
a Corsican hamlet, tipped off 
by wiretaps about a pair of 
suspected arms dealers who 
talked of “pieces” and a 
clandestine trip to Asia. 

When they swooped on the 
duo at the car ferry port at 
Bastia, however, they found 
the “pieces” were not guns 
but gold - 16 ancient Roman 
coins worth between £17,000 
and £660,000 each. 

The astonished gendarmes 
were looking at part of the 
Corsica hoard, a treasure 
fabled among collectors. 

Archaeologists think the 
gold was on a galley that sank 
after a fire on board as it 
sailed along the west coast of 
the Mediterranean island in 
the late 3rd century. 

It lay scattered in the 
shallows for 17 centuries until 
divers used modern 
techniques to scoop it up bit 
by bit. About 1,400 items 
exist, dispersed among 
private and public hands. 

Police believe the two 
suspects were using their 
precious coins as a high-value 
unit of exchange for arms 
deals and to launder money. 

“It’s very simple,” said 
Michel L’Hour, France’s 
leading expert on the hoard. 

“Someone who has a lot of 
cash and wants to take it out 
of the country can buy a coin, 
put it in his wallet and take it 
anywhere in the world. 

“No customs officer ever 
searches your wallet. It’s a 
small world of collectors in 
Paris, London, Hong Kong or 
New York and the coin can 
then be sold to one of them.” 

The two men arrested in 
Bastia in March - Simon 
Giuntini, 40, and Pierre- 
Frangois Sabiani, 32 - were 
en route via Milan to Hong 
Kong, where police allege 
they meant to trade the coins 
for arms. 

In all, four people are 
accused of criminal 



conspiracy, smuggling and 
possession of weapons as 
part of an organised gang. 

As this extraordinary 
detective tale has unfolded, a 
cultural tragedy has come to 
light. The prize piece in the 
hoard - a golden statue of a 
youth that would have been 
one of the great treasures 
from antiquity - has been 
melted down and sold off by 
gangsters, according to 
L’Hour, head of the French 
government’s underwater 
archaeology department. 

“Some of us doubted the 
very existence of this statue,” 
L’Hour said. “But today I’m 
certain it has been destroyed.” 

The archaeologist traced a 
witness who, on condition of 
anonymity, gave a detailed 
description of the statue and 
helped a sculptor to draw it. 
About 18in tall, it depicted an 
adolescent boy with curly 
hair, poised gracefully with 
his right hand extended and 
holding an oyster, a symbol 
associated with Venus. 

“The statue was cut into 
pieces and melted and the 
gold dispersed,” said L’Hour. 

“I believe there are some 


people with a gold tooth in 
Corsica made with Roman 
gold.” He called the loss “an 
immense, unacceptable 
waste that can never be 
forgiven or understood”. 

Ever since a fisherman 
found some imperial coins in 
the 1850s, treasure hunters, 
the Corsican underworld and 
even the French state - to 
whom all treasure legally 
belongs - have been hunting 
for more of the hoard. 

“We were looking for sea 


urchins near my property in 
the bay of Lava when we 
came upon three coins 
covered in scales,” said Felix 
Biancamaria, who struck 
lucky in 1985. “A few days 
later we soaked them in acid 
and they came out perfectly.” 

Biancamaria and his 
friends sold their finds 
cheaply and he cheerfully 
admitted that they had 


A coin issued by Emperor Gallienus and a drawing of a gold statue melted down by a gang 


frittered away the proceeds 
on wine, women and song. 

The government seized 
coins that were put up for 
auction in the 1980s, 
prosecuted Biancamaria and 
others and organised a team 
of archaeologists and lawyers 
to track down the hoard. 

It even sent sappers to 
blow apart a rock formation 
in the bay of Lava where it 
was suspected the plunderers 
had hidden some of their 
loot. Nothing was found. 

“I believe there are about 
1,400 coins in circulation,” 
said L’Hour. “Maybe a few 
remain underwater, buried in 
the sand or taken by the 
currents, but the bulk of the 
treasure has been found.” 

The coins are the only 
clues because a wreck was 
never located. Most were 
struck at Mediolanum, the 
ancient Milan, in the reigns of 
four emperors in the troubled 
3rd century. Some are rare - 
one coin issued by the 
Emperor Gallienus is valued 
at £660,000, said L’Hour. 

He concludes that the 
galley was owned by a rich 
figure close to the throne who 
may have been on a political 
mission as the empire broke 
apart in civil war. Some coins 
bear traces of fire, hinting 
that disaster struck the ship. 

As befits any good treasure 
story, conspiracy theories 
abound of high-level 
corruption and collusion with 
the underworld. 

L’Hour said people linked 
to the case have met violent 
ends over the years although 
there is no proof of a direct 
connection. Several local 
journalists and officials 
declined to speak to The 
Sunday Times, citing 
concerns for their safety. 

An exhibition in Bastia is 
meant to demystify the hoard 
for the Corsican public. Its 
prize exhibit: a gold plate 
honouring Gallienus. True to 
the air of mystery, the plate’s 
central medallion depicting 
the emperor’s face is missing. 



Emmanuel 
Macron is 
winched onto the 
nuclear 
submarine 
Le Terrible off the 
Breton coast last 
week 


Bond meets Bonaparte 
in highfalutin Macron 


Michael Sheridan 

Paris 

As France’s youngest leader 
since Napoleon, Emmanuel 
Macron has captivated the 
public with his dash and 
poise in the outsize role 
granted to the French head of 
state. But last week it became 
clear to all that, in true 
Bonaparte style, the 
39-year-old has not merely 
taken power but seized it. 

Some are dazzled, but 
others are less impressed - 
and their rising scorn for his 
imperial airs has been leapt 
on with glee by French 
satirists and the left. 

On Monday Macron 
summoned both houses of 
parliament to the royal palace 
at Versailles to hear him 
outline his sweeping vision 
of reform for France. 

“If the republic of 
inefficiency must end, so 
must the republic of 
short-termism, petty deals 
and routine,” he declared. 

With that he was whisked 
away by helicopter to a 
nuclear submarine, Le 
Terrible, off the Breton coast, 
leaving his prime minister, 
Edouard Philippe, to explain 
that promised tax cuts would 
be delayed and parliament 
itself would be culled by a 
third of its 577 members. 

It did not go down well 


with the far-left leader 
Jean-Luc Melenchon, who 
dismissed Macron’s speech 
as “an interminable rain of 
truisms . . . overblown 
Bonapartism, bleating 
Europe-ism, deadly 
boredom”. 

Some see Macron’s 
publicity stunts as teetering 
on the brink of satire. After 
he was winched down to the 
submarine he was compared 
on Twitter to James Bond. 

Embedded in the Elysee 
Palace with a coterie of aides. 
Macron has blanked out the 
French media and cancelled 
the annual presidential press 
conference. 

An aide explained that his 
thoughts were too sublime 
to be comprehended by 
journalists, prompting the 
satirical weekly Le Canard 
Enchaine to print a spoof 
interview with Macron. 

Questioner: “So, it’s all 
over for interviews and press 
conferences?” 

Macron: “Affirmative. 

They will be replaced by the 
publication every month of a 
scan of my brain, so that the 
public may marvel at the 
complexity of my reasoning.” 

To critics, his lofty attitude 
recalls a remark made by 
Napoleon to his cabinet 
in 1804: “We are here to 
guide public opinion, not to 
discuss it.” 


All the same, the French 
like grandeur in their head of 
state, and so far Macron’s 
pitch-perfect debut on the 
world stage has enhanced 
his prestige. Opinion polls 
suggest the public takes pride 
in France’s new standing. 

Last week he was at the 
G20 summit in Germany and 
this week he will stand beside 
Donald Trump at the military 
parade for Bastille Day. 

At home Macron has 
shrewdly delegated tough 
news on the economic front 
to his prime minister, a 
conservative, and handed 
hard decisions on security 
and migration to his interior 
minister, Gerard Collomb, 
a veteran Socialist. 

It was Collomb who ruled 
out building a new refuge at 
Calais, saying it would merely 
attract more migrants, and 
ordered the evacuation of an 
encampment of more than 
2,700 rough sleepers in Paris 
that had infuriated local 
residents for months. 

Commentators ask how 
long it will take to rub the 
sheen off this presidency. 
Macron is rushing through 
unpopular labour reforms by 
decree over the summer but 
will face a hot autumn when 
they start to take effect. 


Le Start-up revolution. 
Business, page 9 
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As world trade struggles, 
Trump offers us a deal 


Dominic Lawson 
Let MPs emote; judges’ 
sympathy is for truth 
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Cool, quiet, detached: yes, Moore-Bick is ideal to lead the Grenfell inquiry 


B ig international gatherings such 
as this weekend’s G20 summit 
in Hamburg have developed a 
reputation as little more than 
glorified photo opportunities. 
This one, however, let the 
world get a closer look at Don- 
ald Trump, who had his first 
meeting with Vladimir Putin. Even the 
protesters deemed it worth turning up. 

The G20 also demonstrated that the 
most expert drafters of communiques 
cannot paper over fundamental differ- 
ences. The US president has set himself 
apart from his peers with his decision to 
pull out of the Paris climate accord, 
backed yesterday by the 19 other G20 
countries. At the meeting he had to listen 
while China’s President Xi Jinping pre- 
sented himself as the champion of global- 
isation, reprising his speech at Davos a 
few months ago. Angela Merkel, the G20 
host, perfecting her eye-rolling technique 
when meeting Mr Putin, is being touted by 
some as the real leader of the free world. 

That can be easily dismissed. Mrs 
Merkel has the advantage of political 
longevity but has never shown any incli- 
nation to move beyond the European 
stage. Her aim is to protect and preserve 
the European Union, which operates to 
the benefit of German exporters. 

As for Mr Xi, China has been a cham- 
pion not of globalisation but of protec- 
tionism and technology theft, alongside a 
dismal human rights record. The world 
needs no lessons from China. Mr Trump, 
who listened stony-faced to Mr Xi’s 
remarks, appears to agree. 


Nearly two decades after they were intro- 
duced, university tuition fees are a hot 
potato. Labour’s success in the election 
was at least partly attributable to a pledge 
by Jeremy Corbyn to abolish them. They 
were also a factor in ending Nick Clegg’s 
parliamentary career, young voters never 
having forgiven the former Liberal Demo- 
crat leader for breaking his 2010 promise 
not to accept a fees increase. 

The Institute for Fiscal Studies (IFS), in 
an analysis a few days ago, said the combi- 
nation of high fees, now up to £9,250 a 
year, and large maintenance loans means 
that graduates from England educated at 
British universities leave with “the highest 
student debts in the developed world” . 

Average graduate debts are more than 
£50,000, while those from the poorest 
backgrounds will end up owing £57,000, 
including interest, after a three-year 
degree. Many graduates will still be paying 
off their student debt when they are in 
their fifties - older for mature students - 
and most, about three-quarters according 
to the IFS, will never pay off all their debt. 

Now, to add fuel to the fire, Lord 
Adonis, the champion of tuition fees in 
Tony Blair’s Labour government which 
put them up to £3,000 a year, has called 
for their abolition. The former head of the 
No 10 policy unit and education minister 
wrote in The Guardian that “fees have 
now become so politically diseased that 
they should be abolished entirely” . 

Lord Adonis, railing against the greed 
of university vice-chancellors (average 
salary nearly £278,000), also aimed both 
barrels at the “Home Office absurdity” of 
including students within its targets for 
reducing net migration. Britain, he said, 
should be open to fee-paying overseas 


That’s shallot 


Dumplings should be consumed at half- 
mast. Spotted dick, gentleman’s relish 
and floured baps should be draped in a 
black veil to mark the terrible news. For it 
appears that British broadcasting has run 
out of slighty saucy puns to describe food. 

The comedian Sue Perkins, who 
helped to popularise soggy bottoms on 
The Great British Bake Off, reveals on 
Desert Island Discs today that a looming 
shortage of food-related innuendo was 
one of the reasons she left the show. She 


The US president, however, is the 
enigma the rest of the world is struggling 
to interpret. Having put economic nation- 
alism and protectionism at the heart of his 
programme for government, he cannot 
pretend to be the champion of global- 
isation the world normally expects Amer- 
ica to be, and the meeting confirmed that. 

For Theresa May it was an opportunity 
to escape from domestic political travails, 
safe in the knowledge that other leaders 
would not dwell on her weak parli- 
amentary position. She secured a pledge 
from Mr Trump that a “powerful” trade 
deal, “a very, very big deal”, would be 
quickly negotiated between Britain and 
America post-Brexit. He also hailed the 
“very special relationship”. 

The prime minister would not have 
wanted to look any gift horse in the mouth, 
so she welcomed his comments. But she 
should not want to overstate the 
prospects. Britain runs a trade surplus 
with America, a fact that will not be lost on 
a protectionist and mercantilist president. 

The gains to the UK from a trade deal 
with America, such as eligibility for British 
firms in public procurement contracts and 
improved access to the US market for ser- 
vices, will be met by flat-earth opposition 
here from those who decry genetically 
modified products as “Frankenfood”. 

It is very encouraging that an other- 
wise protectionist president wants an 
early trade deal with Britain. But when the 
time comes we will have to tread carefully. 
There is more than one economic nation- 
alist in Mr Trump’s cabinet and we will 
need to spread our trade net wide. 


students and vice-chancellors and their 
universities stand or fall by their “entre- 
preneurial” ability to attract them. 

Good points are being made in this 
debate. Many are uneasy about the scale 
of student debt and the young people 
entering working life with a significant 
millstone. The interest rate on student 
loans, derived by adding 3 percentage 
points to retail price inflation, making it 
6.1% from September, looks usurious 
against the Bank of England rate of 0.25%. 

We should not forget, however, why 
fees were introduced. They were to 
remove some of the cost to the taxpayer of 
university education and transfer it to 
those who benefit from higher lifetime 
earnings: graduates. That aim remains 
valid but there is a case for reviewing fee 
levels. The IFS says reducing them, while 
putting an additional burden on taxpay- 
ers, would allow the government to target 
high-priority areas such as Stem (science, 
technology, engineering and math- 
ematics) courses with teaching grants. 

We would see the entrepreneurial 
challenge for universities rather differ- 
ently from Lord Adonis. While attracting 
overseas students is important, they can- 
not be expected to carry the burden of 
supporting the system. The challenge 
instead is for universities to offer shorter, 
more focused degree courses combining 
high-quality education with the value for 
money that students now crave. 

As for the interest rate on student 
loans, there is no justification for its level. 
The retail prices index is a discredited 
inflation measure, disowned by official 
statisticians, and the 3-point premium on 
top of it is far too high. This interest rate 
needs to be cut. 


admits: “Every bap pun, every Hungarian 
ring pun, was just mined and mined.” 

If you watched Bake Off for its puns, it 
looks like that’s shallot. 

Do not despair. There is an area of 
broadcasting whose rich and fertile seam 
of saucy puns is untapped. Just think what 
Sue could do on Gardeners’ World with its 
dibbers, its pricking out and its bedding 
in. And it’s anybody’s guess what she 
would make of Galium aparine, com- 
monly known as sticky willy. 


O nce upon a time it was not 

compulsory to cry in order to prove 
oneself upset, or to hug someone in 
order to be thought affectionate. Or, 
rather, there was a time when such 
physical displays of inner feelings 
were expected only from little 
children. 

No longer. Now even distinguished former 
High Court judges are expected to “emote” like 
babes - or be damned as unfeeling and 
inhuman. Thus Sir Martin Moore-Bick, chosen 
to chair the inquiry into the fire that killed so 
many residents of Grenfell Tower, has been 
trashed as inadequate for his task - because he 
is insufficiently prepared to emote. He is also 
accused of being unable to “empathise” with 
the victims, because he is a white, upper- 
middle-class male. 

The newly elected local MP, Labour’s Emma 
Dent Coad, exclaimed: “How anybody like that 
could have empathy for what people have been 
through ... A technocrat is really not what we 
need right now. We need someone who can 
understand human beings.” Dent Coad had not 
met the judge or made any attempt to do so 
before venting her prejudice. 

Perhaps she wanted to keep in with the 
group known as Justice4Grenfell. Though none 
of its main organisers were residents in the 
tower, they do include a veteran activist, 
Ishmahil Blagrove, who called for a revolution 
in the wake of the fire, and a former BBC 
diversity manager. Sue Caro, who says Hitler 
was “inspired by US race laws”. In her rejection 
of the judge. Dent Coad pointed to those who 
said they would boycott the inquiry because of 
the unacceptability of Moore-Bick. Indeed the 
Justice4Grenfell campaigners had declared 
they would “withdraw support” from it unless 
the judge were sacked. 

Since this group’s main interest is in 
exploiting the tragedy for political purposes, 
that is a further good argument for Moore-Bick 
to remain in the role. Further, that is, to the 
fact he has presided over numerous court cases 
involving industrial disasters - including ones 
that have led to loss of life. 

Add to this the fact that The Guardian, not 
exactly an establishment toady, noted: “His 
knowledge of contract law should be useful in 
the inquiry’s investigation into the overlapping 
layers of responsibility that accumulated 
around the Grenfell Tower renovations.” A 
lawyer friend of mine did say he found Moore- 
Bick “though fiercely bright, very boring” . But 
those of the highest integrity tend to come 
across that way. And it is what we expect of our 


A t one time I thought Bill Gates the 
most selfish man in the world. 
Despite being as rich as Croesus, the 
Microsoft whizz came bottom of a list 
of billionaires who gave to charity, 
while his company was busy taking 
over the world. What a heel! Yet not 
only has he now given nearly $30bn 
to charity but philanthropy is his full-time job. 

He made his fortune before spending it on 
good causes, which is the right way round. For 
some, though, St Bill of Seattle’s halo is in 
danger of slipping, after he told a German 
newspaper last week that Europe can’t keep 
rolling out the welcome mat for migrants: “On 
the one hand you want to demonstrate 
generosity . . . But the more generous you are, 
the more word gets around about this - which 
in turn motivates more people to leave Africa.” 

He was in favour of spending more aid on 
developing nations but insisted: “Europe must 
make it more difficult for Africans to reach the 
Continent via the current transit route.” 

So is he being a bastard all over again, or will 
he be proved right? I’m with Bill. Some of our 
finest charities, including Save the Children 
and Medecins sans Frontieres, are acting as a 
taxi service for the people smugglers - they 
hate being described in this way because they 
are genuinely saving lives, but it’s the truth. 

The more people they rescue, the more rickety 
boats set sail, and the more money is raked in 
by some of the cruellest people on earth. 

I’m not blaming the charities and NGOs; if 
their vessels weren’t perched on the edge of 
Libya’s coastal waters, scooping people from 
sinking dinghies, the traffickers would be 
cynical enough to let thousands more drown 
until the rescue boats were sent back out again. 
That’s what happened in 2014, when Italy put a 
stop to the Mare Nostrum rescue operation: 
fatalities soared. Nor can migrants be faulted 
for seeking a better life elsewhere. About 2.5m 
people are waiting to cross into Europe from 
Africa, lured by images of plenty seen on their 


judges: men and women who have taken 
swingeing pay cuts in the move from lucrative 
commercial advocacy to do public duty on the 
bench - and whose incorruptibility is the 
principal reason so many international 
disputes are heard in the London courts. 

Unlike Westminster politicians, collectively 
tainted by the expenses scandal, our judiciary 
remains one of the few institutions for which 
the public still has respect. Yet David Lammy, 
the Tottenham MP previously best known for a 
performance of comical idiocy on Celebrity 
Mastermind, questioned whether “when push 
comes to shove. Sir Martin will stand with the 
leadership of the Royal Borough of Kensington 
and Chelsea . . . and a whole array of powerful 
and rich subcontractors: people who are very 
much part of the Establishment and who, on 
paper at least, are people very much of his own 
image.” 

Lammy cunningly phrased this as a 
repetition of concerns put to him by “the 
Grenfell families”, just as he earlier justified the 
spreading of conspiracy theories about an 
alleged “establishment” cover-up of the true 
numbers who had died - and then shouted at 
Newsnight’s Emily Maitlis when she dared ask 
him if he could offer any evidence. 

The polar opposite to Lammy’s incoherent 
bullying was also provided on the BBC when 
Lord Judge, the former lord chief justice, 
responded to a Radio 4 interviewer who put it 
to him that “questions have been raised about 
[Moore-Bick’sl ability to emote”. I half 
expected Judge to explode: “Why is the BBC 
even asking me if the inquiry chairman can 
emote?” Instead he replied, with admirable 


Emotion and 
its fashionable 
colleague 
empathy 
are truly 
dangerous 
guides to action 


phones. But they can’t all land in Italy without 
putting a serious strain on its body politic. 

In Britain we got upset enough by the 
presence of the Calais Jungle, which is already 
reassembling as a new squatter camp. Imagine 
the impact on our politics if 85,000 migrants 
had arrived at our ports since January, as they 
have in Italy (and with 2,000 people drowning 
in the Channel rather than the Mediterranean). 
By the end of the year the number entering 
Italy could reach 250,000, roughly the 
population of Verona. 

Arguably, Britain voted for Brexit in reaction 
to Angela Merkel’s decision to accept lm 
refugees in 2015. She’s not making that mistake 
again in an election year. All over Europe, walls 
are going up (before President Donald 
Trump’s). Hungary has closed its borders, 
Poland and the Czech Republic are refusing to 
take their share of migrants and the French 
police are clearing Parisian street camps. 

Reception centres in Italy are full to 
overflowing, but as UNHCR, the UN refugee 
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Some of our 
finest charities 
are acting as a 
taxi service for 
the people 
smugglers 


lucidity on behalf of the process: “He can’t 
come and make an emotional finding. He’s got 
to look at the facts. Who is to blame and how 
much to blame. That does not mean he is 
unaware of the emotional impact . . . but a 
judge can’t make emotional decisions.” 

This is the heart of it. Emotion and its 
fashionable colleague empathy are truly 
dangerous guides to action - and not just for 
those wearing judge’s robes. When, in 
September 2015, images emerged of the body 
of a three-year-old child washed up on a 
Turkish beach, there was such a surge of 
empathy that the German chancellor, Angela 
Merkel, felt compelled to pledge her country to 
take any and all refugees from the Syrian 
conflict. It was a catastrophic decision, not 
least in giving carte blanche to the gangsters 
known as people-smugglers - leading to the 
deaths of thousands more migrants at sea 
(most of whom were not even refugees). 

In the week of Merkel’s sudden decision to 
open the borders, this column warned: “The 
more we ‘feel’ for the refugees, the worse their 
plight will be.” This anti-empathy line felt a 
lonely position to take, so great was the urging 
by religious leaders and politicians here that 
we should follow Merkel’s example. 

So it was reassuring when Paul Bloom, a 
professor of psychology at Yale, later brought 
out a book entitled Against Empathy. Bloom, 
using a number of examples from history, 
showed that empathy - as opposed to reason 
and what he termed “rational compassion” - 
was actually associated with the worst policies. 

Thus Bloom wrote: “Lynchings in the 
American South were often sparked by stories 
of white women who were assaulted by blacks, 
and anti-Semitic attacks prior to the Holocaust 
were often motivated by tales of Jews preying 
on innocent German children. Who isn’t 
enraged by someone who hurts a child?” 

Suppose, for example, that there is a shift in 
the British public’s mood about the survivors of 
the Grenfell Tower inferno. That sympathy is 
replaced by irritation over the fact that 9 in 10 
of them have not accepted the new housing 
offered. That the public comes to think the 
mystery of the numbers missing is not down to 
official cover-ups, but the large number of 
unrecorded “illegals” who had been living 
there, and who had therefore usurped those on 
the waiting list for such social housing. 

We could then trust the dispassionate 
Sir Martin Moore-Bick to disregard such 
sentiments, and not to let them influence 
his judgment. 

dominic.lawson@sunday-times.co.uk 


agency, admitted last week, at least seven out 
of 10 of those crossing the Med are economic 
migrants rather than refugees and asylum 
seekers. They hail from a hotchpotch of 
countries: more than 21% are from Nigeria, 11% 
from Eritrea, 7% each from Gambia, Guinea 
and Ivory Coast, and - evidence of a 
burgeoning trade - 4% from Bangladesh. The 
highest number of unaccompanied minors 
come from Eritrea and Egypt. 

On their way they experience unimaginable 
horror. The boats are stuffed with so many 
pregnant women and babies because the 
women have been repeatedly raped on their 
journey to the Libyan coast. The men and boys 
will have been filmed on phones being beaten 
and tortured, to convince their panic-stricken 
families to keep sending more money (often to 
get them out of hell-hole Libyan prisons). 

Finally, the migrants are squeezed onto 
cheap inflatable dinghies certain to sink a few 
miles offshore - at which point the charities 
step in for the next leg of the journey. Once 
ashore, the migrants are press-ganged into 
sweatshops, sex work and the drugs trade. 

So thank you. Bill Gates, for creating a “safe 
space” for debating how to end this cruel trade. 
It’s hard to accuse him of cynicism or racism 
when, with his wife Melinda, he has done so 
much to combat poverty and disease in Africa. 
Yet even he shied away from suggesting how 
Europe can “make it more difficult” for 
migrants to come. 

It will take considerable political will, but 
the only practical solution is to station a 
European naval flotilla off Libya’s coast and 
return to shore all those who leave by boat. 
Resettlement funds and transport could be 
offered to help migrants on their journey 
home. Morally, it is only right that 
governments, the Gates Foundation, NGOs and 
charities should pitch in with further aid for 
their home countries, but the message must go 
out that the sea route to Europe has closed. 
@SarahBaxterSTM 


Reform tuition fees, 
don’t abolish them 
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Bill Gates speaks and the 

tide turns against migrants 


The billionaire is right: Europe must make it harder to flee across the Med 
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Parliament is not serious 

The European Commission president 
Jean-Claude Juncker is enraged after seeing 
many empty seats at a European parliament 
debate 


1 am far from claiming that 
Britain is anything other 
than a ridiculous country 

Stephen Fry, in an article suggesting that 
America needs a monarchy to fight despotism 


No government restrains 
public expenditure in 
order to make people 
miserable 

But spending curbs lay the foundations for 
future job growth, says the former chancellor 
Lord Lamont 


Does t his guy have 
anything better to do with 
his life? 

President Donald Trump mocks Kim Jong-un 
after the North Korean leader's warning that his 
nuclear weapons can now reach America 


There’s nothing but people 
saying mean things 

The musician Ed Sheeran says trolls have put 
him off Twitter 



Niall Ferguson 

Trump must threaten 
Kim and pray he blinks 



Other presidents have ducked taking on North Korea. This one has no choice 


T he growth of the power of 

Athens, and the alarm which 
this inspired in Sparta, made 
war inevitable.” This is the 
most famous line of 
Thucydides’s History of the 
Peloponnesian War. Will a 
future historian one day write 
that the growth in the power of China, and 
the alarm this inspired in America, made 
war equally inevitable? Harvard’s Graham 
Allison fears the answer could be “yes”. 

Since the election of Donald Trump as US 
president, the probability of a Sino- 
American conflict has soared. Last year 
Trump ran an aggressively anti-Chinese 
election campaign, repeatedly threatening 
to impose tariffs on Chinese imports. Trade 
is only one of several bones of contention. 
America remains committed to freedom of 
navigation in the South China Sea. China’s 
island-building programme is designed to 
make that sea Chinese in fact as well as in 
name. Trump is less committed than any US 
president since Richard Nixon to the “One 
China” policy, which pretends that Taiwan is 
not an independent state. 

But the biggest flashpoint is without 
question North Korea - which brings me 
back to Thucydides and Graham Allison’s 
Destined for War, this summer’s must-read 
book in both Washington and Beijing. 

Thucydides was an Athenian general 
during the war between the Peloponnesian 
League (led by Sparta) and the Delian 
League (led by Athens), which lasted from 
431 to 404BC. The reason his history of the 
war is still read today is that it pioneered the 
kind of explanation of past events historians 
still use. Gods didn’t cause the war. Men did. 

If you read Thucydides, you see the 
crucial role played by smaller powers in 
leading the two big powers down the road to 
war. The initial clash was in fact between 
Athens and Corinth; war came when the 
Corinthians appealed to the Spartans for aid. 

Small powers often cause big trouble: 
think of the role Serbia played in 1914, or 
Cuba in the Cold War. Today’s catalyst for 
conflict is North Korea, which successfully 
launched its first intercontinental ballistic 
missile last week - a weapon with the 
capacity to hit Alaska. Experts such as my 
Stanford colleague Sig Heclcer believe the 
North Koreans are just five years away from 
being able to build a nuclear warhead small 
enough to fit on the end of such a missile. 

That is a strategic game-changer. It is bad 
enough that the totalitarian regime in 
Pyongyang has acquired the capacity to 
nuke South Korea or Japan, both American 
allies. If it is just a few years away from being 
able to threaten San Francisco with 
obliteration, America surely must act. Even 



if you somehow have faith that Kim Jong-un 
wants nuclear missiles only for defensive 
purposes, he is destroying the non- 
proliferation regime that restricted the 
number of nuclear-armed powers during 
and after the Cold War. Fancy a world in 
which not only North Korea but also Iran and 
Saudi Arabia have nukes? I don’t. 

Trump feels the same way. On June 30 he 
tweeted: “The era of strategic patience with 
the North Korea regime has failed. That 
patience is over.” But what to do? He has four 
options, three of which have already failed. 

Option one is yet more jaw-jaw of the sort 
favoured by South Korea’s new president. 
Moon Jae-in. We have seen this movie before 
under Bill Clinton and George W Bush. The 
North Koreans can be relied upon not to be 
relied upon. The Agreed Framework signed 
in 1994 froze Pyongyang’s plutonium 
programme. Eight years later it was revealed 
that North Korea had secretly enriched 
uranium. 

Option two is what President Barack 
Obama tried: sanctions, backed up with UN 
security council resolutions. Obama didn’t 
just fail to halt the North’s nuclear 
programme; he speeded it up. 

Option three is the one Trump has been 
trying since his summit with President Xi 
Jinping at Mar-a-Lago: press China to deal 
with the problem. If you follow Trump on 
Twitter, you will know how that has been 
going. On the day of the latest North Korean 
missile test he was still hoping that China 
would “put a heavy move on North Korea 
and end this nonsense once and for all!” But 
on Wednesday he tweeted: “Trade between 
China and North Korea grew almost 40% in 
the first quarter. So much for China working 


Fancy a world 
in which not 
only North 
Korea but also 
Iran and Saudi 
Arabia have 
nukes? I don’t 


with us - but we had to give it a try!” 

Option four is military action. 
Conventional wisdom rules this out because 
any US strike would trigger the destruction 
of the South Korean capital, Seoul 
(population: 10m), by a hail of artillery shells 
and missiles and perhaps even a short-range 
nuke. As the US defence secretary, James 
Mattis, said in May: “A conflict in North 
Korea would be probably the worst kind of 
fighting in most people’s lifetimes.” 

Yet that did not mean (as many inferred) 
that Mattis would resign rather than fight 
such a war. On the contrary: the national 
security adviser, HR McMaster - like Mattis a 
highly experienced general - has made clear 
that the military option is on the table. 

Does that mean the Trump administration 
is willing to see Seoul incinerated to stop Kim 
menacing Alaska? Again, no. With a naval 
build-up, America has the capacity to 
destroy such a large portion of North Korea’s 
arsenal so swiftly that damage to Seoul 
would be limited. 

Is military action risky? That’s a stupid 
question. Military action is always risky, and 
Mattis is right to warn that a new Korean War 
would be highly destructive. The right 
question is whether or not the risk of 
inaction would be greater. Three presidents 
in succession decided that it would not be - 
and here we are. Is Donald Trump capable of 
breaking the sequence? I’d say so. 

The biggest risk of a showdown with 
Pyongyang is not the proximate one (damage 
to Seoul). It is (as in 1950) the risk of Chinese 
intervention on the other side. That is what 
makes Graham Allison’s book so important. 
“China and the United States are currently 
on a collision course for war,” he writes. Yet 
in four out of Allison’s 16 historical case 
studies, the rising power and the incumbent 
power did not end up going to war - the 
most relevant being the Cold War between 
America and the Soviet Union. 

If Allison is right to compare today’s 
missile crisis to the 1962 Cuban Missile Crisis, 
then surely Trump has no option but to 
threaten to use force and bank on the other 
side’s blinking (with a little help from back- 
channel diplomacy). 

Donald J Trump as John F Kennedy? Such 
a parallel is beyond the ken of the legions of 
Trump-haters. But the same people missed 
completely the Kennedy-style tone of 
Trump’s fine speech in defence of western 
civilisation in Warsaw on Thursday. The 
lesson of history is that not every great 
power falls into the Thucydides trap - but 
most journalists keep falling into the trap of 
underestimating Donald Trump. 


Niall Ferguson is a senior fellow at the Hoover 
Institution, Stanford 



Less news is good 
news for Maitiis 


Emily Maitiis has revealed that she’s 
been suffering from an unusual 
condition in a news broadcaster - an 
overdose of big stories. 

The Newsnight presenter says she’s 
been laid low by trying to keep up with 
the relentless news agenda: the 2015 
general election, the Brexit campaign, 
this year’s general election and the 
terror attacks. The Manchester bomb 
was perhaps the last straw. 

“I didn’t cope very well,” she writes 
in The Guardian. “I’ve stopped 
pretending that everything is fine and 
that I don’t feel anything. I got 
knackered, low and teary. I don’t mean 
I had a hissy fit and broke down ... but I 
don’t think I digested it very well.” 

So if any Conservatives are planning 
to overthrow Theresa May, could they 
possibly do it on Emily’s week off? 

How to spin the 
bottle problem 

Ever wondered what political advisers 
actually do? An aide to the late Charles 
Kennedy has explained how he 
devised ever more ingenious excuses 
to cover up the former Liberal 
Democrat leader’s drink problem. 

Dick Newby worked as chief of staff 
to Kennedy, who resigned as the 
party’s leader in 2006. 

“We became expert at coming up 
with unseen illnesses that he could 
recover from very quickly,” Lord 
Newby told the Liberal Democrat 
History society. “Inner ear infections 
were a particular favourite.” 


(^OpTTH£~CASHfosm^ 



# Has Lord Buckethead, who has 
nimbly overtaken the Monster Raving 
Loonies as the popular face of silly- 
costume politics, made his first big 
error? In an interview with NME, he 
calls for a new national anthem, 
complaining of the current one: “Its 
melodic and harmonic structures are 
so primitive it offends my auditory 
organs.” 

Fair enough, but what’s his idea for 
a replacement? It’s a Genesis track 
called Land of Confusion. 

Oh dear. And he seemed to be doing 
so well. 


• At last, events in Europe are going 
our way. The Foreign Office football 
team has just notched up a 4-0 victory 
against the Austrian foreign ministry. 
Presumably they let us win; otherwise 
we’d just have threatened to take our 
ball away and go home. 

# Could this be the oddest speech ever 
made in the House of Lords? In a 
debate about the best way of providing 
arts and cultural education. Labour’s 
Lord Foulkes stood up, quoted six 
lines from Shakespeare’s Richard II 
(“Why should we, in the compass of a 
pale, keep law and form and due 
proportion . . . when our sea-walled 
garden, the whole land, is full of 
weeds”) and then sat down. 

“I shall reflect on what the noble 
Lord said,” came the official 
government reply. 

• Labour’s David Lammy complains 
that Sir Martin Moore-Bick, the retired 
judge heading the Grenfell Tower fire 
inquiry, is too white and upper-middle 
class. Just to remind you what a tight 
intellectual grasp Mr Lammy has of 
diversity issues, the MP once accused 
the BBC of racism for wondering what 
colour smoke would emerge from the 
cardinals’ conclave as they chose the 
current pope - black or white? 

# Currently available for £7.95 on 
eBay: a print of Theresa May, dressed 
as Wonder Woman. Is it possible, do 
you think, that the artist hasn’t really 
been following the news lately? 
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COMMENT 

Adam Boulton 

Rivals keep May on life support rather 
than risk being snuffed out by voters 


W hen two or three are 
gathered together in 
Westminster there is 
always a question of the 
moment. David Cameron 
thought he had got rid of 
the perennial “When’s the 
next election?” with his 
fixed-term parliament. 

His question has been answered 
already this year. Instead, the latest topic 
for speculation is “How long can she 
last?”, closely followed by “Who is the 
next Tory leader and prime minister?”. 

The fact that nobody claims to have 
the answers goes a long way to explain 
the suspended animation of this 
government, which is going nowhere, in 
both senses of that phrase. 

After her election rebuff, Theresa May 
chose not to argue with George 
Osborne’s tasteless death row analogy 
that she is “a dead woman walking”. She 
won the provisional backing of the 1922 
committee by telling her MPs that she 
governed merely at their pleasure “only 
as long as you want me to do so”. 

It seems an awfully long time to hang 
on to a prime minister who does not 
have the confidence of her own party, 
but most Tories now say that they hope 
she will last until the end of the Brexit 
negotiations and carry the can for 
whatever deal may have been struck. 
Most see the deadline as the end of 


the article 50 Brexit process in March 
2019. May assured leaders at the G20 
summit this weekend that she intends to 
go on playing her full part in the 
negotiations. In practical terms that 
seems possible even though a minority 
government must always live in fear of 
defeat in parliament. 

The Fixed Term Parliaments Act, 
which she had pledged to abolish in her 
manifesto, helps too. It drastically cuts 
the number of parliamentary votes 
deemed to be matters of confidence. It 
also means that an early election will be 
brought about before 2022 only if both 
main parties vote for it. After this year’s 
upset, Tory MPs are unlikely to team up 
with Labour on this again. 

Yet there are still many potential 
career-ending moments ahead for May 
in the next few months. Her party’s 
patience is not infinite. Already some are 
pointing to her halting demeanour since 
June 7. “Three weeks is long enough to 
grieve. She should get a grip or go,” one 
loyalist snorted. 

The appointment of the seasoned 
party pro Gavin Barwell and the BBC 
broadcaster Robbie Gibb to her kitchen 
cabinet have gone down well with her 
MPs. But “since she has nothing to lose” 
there is bemusement that she has not 
dismissed some of the figures most 
closely associated with the failed 
election campaign, such as Patrick 


McLoughlin, the party chairman, and 
Gavin Williamson, the chief whip. 

One popular scenario has May 
concluding that her heart is not in the 
job on one of her long walks with her 
husband this summer. She has changed 
her mind while in the mountains before. 

If she doesn’t, her own MPs could 
force her out. If 47 of them (15% of the 
parliamentary party) write to Graham 
Brady, chairman of the 1922 committee, 
there would be a leadership contest. 

That is not the mood at the moment. But 
it could turn ugly for May in the autumn, 
as it did for Iain Duncan Smith’s 
leadership, once MPs have had the 
summer to contemplate their 
predicament and plotters have 
convened at the September party 
conference. 

There is also talk of some Young Turks 
copying the successful Labour strategy 
that toppled Tony Blair. Angry that 
“selfish” cabinet ministers are keeping 
the prime minister and the country on 
life support for their own benefit, some 
junior ministers are said to be 
contemplating co-ordinated resignations 
in protest. 

David Mellor, a key player during the 
troubled John Major years, reckons that 
“if David Davis, Boris Johnson and Philip 
Hammond got together in a room and 
decided who is going to succeed her 
she’d be gone in five minutes”. But as the 


The three leading 
candidates are 
circling each other 
with daggers 
drawn in the War 
of the Tory 
Succession, but 
they fear to strike 


three heavyweight frontrunners jockey 
for position, there is as yet no sign of 
them collaborating. 

In the meantime the chancellor and 
the Brexit secretary both have the 
chance to prove themselves in their day 
jobs while the foreign secretary, 
described as “dodgy” by one of the 
foreign leaders he met last week, is 
publicly professing his loyalty - for now. 

Davis leads this month’s 
ConservativeHome poll for next leader 



on 24%, followed by Johnson on 18%. 
Hammond trails in fourth place on 7%, 
just behind Priti Patel. He is the only one 
of the three big hitters rated negatively 
for cabinet performance. 

Divisions over Brexit make it unlikely 
that these three heavyweights will agree 
on one of their number to go forward by 
acclamation. There is a “stop 
Hammond” faction because he is a 
“remainer” now pressing for the softest 
business-friendly Brexit. 

Hammond was the victim of a hatchet 
job in The Sun newspaper and, despite 
last year’s mutually destructive 
backstabbing, the old “vote leave” 
alliance of Boris and “the Gover” 
(Michael Gove) is back in business to 
undermine him. Foreign secretaries and 
environment secretaries do not usually 
go on television to call for changes in 
their government’s public sector pay 
policy. 

However, more than half of the Tory 
membership do not favour any of the 
three heavyweights. This means that any 
contest that went to a vote by the 
membership would be unpredictable. It 
is not even obvious which two 
candidates the Tory MPs would vote 
onto the shortlist. The threshold to enter 
the race is low. Unlike in the Labour 
Party, candidates need only a proposer 
and a seconder. On past form outsiders 
have tended to come through. 


The younger generation of Tory MPs 
are unlikely to let their seniors sort the 
leadership out among themselves. 
Two-thirds of the present parliamentary 
party were first elected between 2010 
and 2017. They are fighting a proxy war 
for dominance in the current elections 
for select committee chairmen, a route 
to prominence that does not involve 
junior ministerial bag-carrying. 

Two former soldiers and “remainers”, 
Johnny Mercer and Tom Tugendhat, 
are challenging the old guard Julian 
Lewis, defence committee, and Crispin 
Blunt, foreign affairs committee. There 
is a straight “leave-remain” fight 
between Jacob Rees-Mogg and Nicky 
Morgan for the vacant Treasury 
committee job. 

Gove is backing Morgan, perhaps 
because Mogg is close to usurping 
Johnson as everyone’s favourite Old 
Etonian caricature. 

They are circling each other with 
daggers drawn in the War of the Tory 
Succession, but they fear to strike. That 
old Westminster question is still nagging 
away in the back of their minds: “When’s 
the next election going to be?” The 
Tories all agree on the answer: as far 
away as they can possibly make it. 

A prime minister on life support is 
better than the party being switched off 
by the electorate. 

@AdamBoultonSky 
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Young need to learn perils of Labour policies 
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Many Corbyn fans at Glastonbury were too young to remember the dark days of the 1970s 
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POINTS 


David Smith’s article on the 
dangers of a return to the 
discredited policies of the 
1970s made a great deal of 
sense (“Bin there, done that: 
Corbyn’s spending fever 
won’t work”. News Review, 
last week). The message must 
be conveyed to young voters. 

The problem is that they 
get their news not from 
outlets such as The Sunday 
Times but from social media. 
My 16-year-old grandson told 
me that in the run-up to the 
election these sites were full 
of Labour propaganda - and 
that is what the young voters 
saw. The Conservatives must 
have social-media-sawy 
supporters who can get 
the party’s message across 
to young voters. 

Leon Lister 

Great Bardfield, Essex 

Off message 

Smith’s article was brilliant. 
Unfortunately the younger 
generation swallowed Jeremy 
Corbyn’s promises hook, line 
and sinker. If you do not have 
a period of austerity to 
counter one of the biggest 
busts in history, then the 
alternative is bankruptcy. 


Hailing Clarkson 
school of life 

I find myself agreeing with 
Jeremy Clarkson on the 
uselessness - sometimes - of 
education when a job 
applicant may know 
Newton’s third law but 
cannot wire a plug (“School’s 
out of touch - kids must 
learn to wire a plug and 
embrace nepotism”. News 
Review, last week). 

This reflects exactly my 
family history. I left school 
with three top-grade A-levels, 
went on to university, got two 
degrees and became an 
average NHS dentist. My 
younger brother left the 


Resuscitation is 
not always best 

With reference to your article 
“Dying told to shun treatment 
and take final holiday” (News, 
June 25), I propose a disc that 
could be worn with the 
message: “Do not treat. Do 
not resuscitate.” My husband. 
Professor Martin Craig 
Downer, made the message 
clear to his GP and to staff at 
the Royal Shrewsbury 
Hospital. He had chronic 
heart disease and, at 86, did 
not have long to live. One 
afternoon as we returned 


This was the message the 
Conservative Party should 
have hammered home during 
the election, not its silly 
slogans. Perhaps then we 
might have achieved a strong 
and stable government. 

John Llewellyn, Cardijf 

Object lesson 

At last, a true picture of the 
horror that was 1970s Britain. 
This article ought to be 
required reading in all 
educational establishments. 
Should these conditions 
come into being again, the 
fallout will be far worse than 
anything we see today. What 
a pity Smith’s article was 
not published pre-election. 
Anne Stewart, Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch, Leicestershire 

Cash injection 

I was talldng to a young man 
with a successful career in the 
City who voted for Corbyn 
because he earns more than 
he needs and would be happy 
to pay extra tax to address the 
pressures facing the NHS and 
social care system. I therefore 
suggest a voluntary income 
tax, which I would also pay: 
my children are grown up 


same school on the same day 
with two lowly O-levels, 
started work the next day 
licking stamps and making 
tea, then rose to become 
a very rich, globetrotting 
vice-president of a 
multinational corporation. 
Envious? Moi? 

Martin Henry, Chelmsford 

Unnatural selection 

I am a 58-year-old graduate 
full of book knowledge but 
not much use in most 
practical matters. To Emily 
Clarkson’s father I would say 
that I believe boarding 
schools to be unnatural. 
Workaholic parents have 
their priorities wrong. 

Mark Taha, London SE26 


from Istanbul - yes, he still 
could enjoy life - he 
collapsed. During the 
ambulance drive to hospital 
he had a cardiac arrest but 
was resuscitated. There was 
no way the staff on board 
could have known his wishes. 

He was not at all pleased to 
have been “brought back to 
life”, having reported that his 
“death” had been pain-free 
and unknowable - similar to 
anaesthetisation. He spent 
more than a year after this in 
hospital and nursing homes 
while he suffered a slow and 
uncomfortable death. 

Anne Downer, Shrewsbury 


and there are fewer demands 
on my finances. It would not 
be difficult to introduce and 
administer such a scheme. 
Adrian Bark, Troon, Ayrshire 

Generation gap 

A mature generation, having 
experienced the 1970s, 
knows Corbynism will not 
work and would bankrupt the 
country. Tech-sawy 
19-year-olds will probably not 
read Smith’s article. If they 
did, they would simply 


Learning curve 

Had Jeremy Clarkson 
educated his daughter at 
a day school and been on 
hand to give her the rounded 
education that only parents 
can give, she would be more 
informed than currently is 
the case. 

Christopher Downs, Goodrich, 
Herefordshire 

Must try harder 

If Emily Clarkson is as 
clueless about everyday life 
as her father suggests, he 
must surely feel that he 
has failed the basic course 
of parenthood. D-minus, 

I’m afraid, Jeremy. 

Colin Bengey 
Hawarden, Flintshire 


Going gently 

I developed cancer in my 
early thirties, more than a 
decade ago. At each of my 
chemotherapy sessions I sat 
opposite a man in his late 
seventies who had severe 
dementia. He was distressed 
and I was told his cancer had 
returned four times in 12 
years. He must have spent the 
whole time feeling dreadful - 
owing to the treatment if 
nothing else - but, unlike the 
rest of us, likely did not know 
why. Would it not have been 
more humane to help him 
with the pain but let him go? 
Nigel Feeney, by email 


not want to know about 
Corbyn’s policies. 

Tim Deane, Tisbury, Wiltshire 

Out to lunch 

I agree with Smith that 69% 
of older members of the 
electorate voted Tory last 
month because they recalled 
the disastrous high-spending 
policies of Labour in the 
1970s. Except for Corbyn, 
that is, who shamelessly 
offered the young the biggest 
free lunch in history and 


Gove’s neglect of 
the environment 

Forgive me: I thought Michael 
Gove was the new minister 
for the environment (“Back in 
the hot seat - greener, less 
naive”. News, last week). So 
far I have not heard him 
mention wild animals, trees, 
the protection of the green 
belt or climate change. He 
appears to be concentrating 
on fishing, farming and the 
transportation of veal calves. 
Am I alone in feeling 
confused and disappointed? 
Virginia McKenna 
Dorking, Surrey 

Taking it personally 

To say last week’s interview 
with Gove was an eye-opener 
is putting it mildly. Among 
other things, we learnt that 
his antipathy to the EU and its 
common fisheries policy 
stems to some extent from his 
father’s company going out of 
business. In getting to stick 
two fingers up to the EU on 
his behalf, Gove may well 
have risked the livelihoods of 
many other Britons who are 
also someone’s parent. His 
plans to perhaps enforce 
stricter environmental rules 
are also telling: if anyone was 
expecting a bonfire of 
regulatory red tape, I suspect 
they are in for a surprise. 
Donal Carey 
Juan-les-Pins, France 


forced Theresa May to eat a 
giant slice of humble pie. 
Stan Labovitch 
Windsor, Berkshire 

Class act 

Your editorial observes that 
Corbyn does not attend 
Wimbledon because it is “far 
too middle class” (“Corbyn’s 
FA Cup runneth over”, last 
week). What was he doing 
at Glastonbury, then? 

Toby Sculthorp 
Boolcham, Surrey 


Fund public sport 
before Olympians 

The suggestion that taxpayers 
should bail out Olympic - 
that is, professional - athletes 
is obscene (“Team GB 
squeezed by lottery losses”. 
News, last week). One 
wonders how much money 
the millionaire knights and 
dames named in your article 
have given back to their 
sports. All the statistics 
indicate that money given to a 
privileged few does not lead 
to increased wellbeing in the 
general population. 

Critics rightly suggest that 
any money would be better 
spent improving facilities for 
the public. The population of 
my own town has risen by 
20% but there has not been 
any increase in sports 
facilities. It has been said that 
each British medal at the Rio 
Games cost £5.5m. Many 
clubs would be transformed if 
they received £5,000. 

David Diprose 
Thame, Oxfordshire 

Courting attention 

Serena Williams poses naked 
for Vanity Fair and then 
demands of John McEnroe: 
“Respect me and my privacy 
as I’m trying to have a 
baby” (“Quotes of the week”. 
News Review, last week). Just 
what planet is she on? 

Clive Burton, London N10 


BIRTHDAYS 


Marc Almond, singer, 60 
Tom Hanks, actor (Forrest 
Gump, Saving Private 
Ryan), 61 

David Hockney, artist, 80 
Jim Kerr, singer, 58 
Courtney Love, singer, 53 
Kelly McGillis, actress 
(Witness, Top Gun), 60 
Paul Merton, comedian, 60 
Donald Rumsfeld, former US 
defence secretary, 85 
OJ Simpson, American 
football player, 70 
Gianluca Vialli, footballer, 

53 

Jack White, musician, 42 
Richard Wilson, actor (One 
Foot in the Grave), 81 



Tom Hanks is 61 today 


ANNIVERSARIES 


1401 

Mongol conqueror Timur's 
40-day siege of Baghdad 
ends with massacre of 
20,000 
1797 

Death of political thinker 

Edmund Burke 

1877 

World's first official lawn 
tennis tournament held at 
Wimbledon 
1916 

Birth of future prime 
minister Edward Heath 
1922 

American swimmer and 
future Tarzan actor Johnny 
Weissmuller becomes first 
man to swim 100 metres 
freestyle in under a minute 
1982 

Michael Fagan breaks into 
Buckingham Palace and has 
10-minute conversation 
with the Queen 
1984 

York Minster gutted by fire, 
causing £2.2m of damage 
2011 

South Sudan secedes from 
Sudan, becoming Africa's 
54th independent country 


Floating an idea 

Do refugees have to land 
anywhere immediately (“Italy 
targets charity rescue ships”. 
World News, last week)? Why 
doesn’t Nato commandeer, 
borrow or accept as 
charitable contributions 
some cruise vessels or 
former battleships, and set up 
floating refugee camps? 
Internationally administered, 
they would not take up any 
country’s space or antagonise 
local communities. 

Martyn Hitchcock 
Austin, USA 

Glorious defeat 

Last week’s Atticus refers to 
the former French president 
Nicolas Sarkozy addressing 
both houses of parliament in 
2008 beneath paintings of 
Waterloo and Trafalgar, and 
reports King Felipe of Spain is 
soon set to do the same under 
a portrait of Elizabeth I, 
scourge of the Armada. The 
column suggests this may be 
a reason for us not winning 
friends in Europe. Two years 
ago my wife and I visited the 
naval museum in Madrid and 
were amazed to learn that the 
British were not even at the 
Battle of Trafalgar, let alone 
the victors. It seems our 
guests will understand 
patriotic pride perfectly. 
Michael Kelly 
Surbiton, London 

Not cricket 

Did Henry Blofeld, of all 
people, really say that he was 
bored of rather than by 
London (“Posh chaps like me 
find the BBC a bit of a sticky 
wicket these days”. News 
Review, last week)? If so, it’s 
all up with the language. 
Anthony Baker 
Winscombe, Somerset 

Thanks be to Rod 

Rod Liddle has two regular 
columns and last week had a 
Magazine interview with 
Jeremy Paxman too (“Answer 
the question, Jeremy!”). All 
were excellent. I enjoy his 
foam-flecked rants, but these 
were thought-provoking. I 
don’t agree with all he says, 
though relish the stimulus. It 
is worth my subscription. 

Bill Anderson 
Marlborough, Wiltshire 


Brighton College is not 
the first private school to 
participate in a Pride parade 
(“Top school comes out for 
Pride parade”. News, June 25) 
as we incorrectly reported. 
We apologise for the error. 

Complaints about 
inaccuracies in all sections of 
The Sunday Times should be 
addressed to complaints@ 


Don't knock Haredis 

On reading your piece “What 
is Haredi Judaism?” 
(Magazine, last week), many 
of us in the Orthodox Jewish 
community here had a laugh 
and thought it was a Purim 
spiel. In fact, beyond certain 
key tenets kept by all sections 
of the Orthodox Jewish 
community, interpretation is 
surprisingly fluid. Many 
women in our community 
have PhDs and have also 
studied at seminaries in 
Gateshead or in Jerusalem. 
Often people manage to 
combine having large families 
with holding down a job and 
embarking on further study. I 
have found Haredi men to be 
kind and courteous, and my 
non-Jewish friends admire 
the fact that fathers in the 
community frequently take 
an active part in bringing up 
children. 

Dr Irene Lancaster 
Chairwoman, Broughton Park 
Dialogue Group, Manchester 

Tory donors 

I did a bit of informal 
research with Big Issue sellers 
at party conferences (“Oh, 
those horrible Tories with 
their good works”. Comment, 
last week). It seems sales to 
Conservatives are almost 
double those to Labour. 

Phil Buckle, by email 

House proud 

The architect and television 
presenter George Clarke is 
spot-on about social housing: 
there should definitely be a 
full-scale review (“Never 
again”. Home, last week). It is 
appalling that there is such 
snobbery surrounding social 
housing; I live in one such 
property and am proud of my 
lovely home and garden. I 
would urge building more. 
Justice for all the poor 
residents of Grenfell Tower, 
both dead and alive. 

Paula Hixon, Southampton 
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NEWS REVIEW 


SOUTHS ITS 
BETTER TO LETA 


CUD 



The plight of Charlie Gard has 
touched the world. This weekend 
new medical claims have sparked 
hopes of reopening his case, but 
will it just prolong his suffering? 
Christina Patterson reports 


COURTESY OF THE FAMILY OF CHARLIE GARD 




W hen Connie Yates first 
held her baby in her 
arms she thought her 
happiness was com- 
plete. She had won- 
dered if she would ever 
have a child and wor- 
ried about being preg- 
nant because she had a 
fear of being sick. But 
here he was: baby Charlie, 81b 3oz with a 
fuzz of golden down and huge blue eyes. 
He was, she said, “a healthy, happy little 
baby”. That was on August 4. Eleven 
months on. President Donald Trump and 
Pope Francis are among the people bat- 
tling to keep Charlie Gard alive. 

Before she had her baby, Connie, 31, 
worked as a carer. Her partner, Chris 
Gard, 32, is a postman. They lived in Bed- 
font, west London, and described them- 
selves as “an ordinary couple”. But there 


is nothing ordinary about the story that 
has turned a personal tragedy into an 
international sensation that has touched 
the hearts of millions - and of two of the 
most powerful men in the world. 

It took eight weeks for Connie and 
Chris’s bubble of happiness to burst. At 
six weeks Charlie was smiling and gur- 
gling. Two weeks later he started choking 
and refusing his milk. He was rushed into 
intensive care at Great Ormond Street 
Hospital (GOSH) in London with aspira- 
tion pneumonia, a lung infection caused 
by inhaled liquid or food. His parents 
have hardly left the hospital since. 

Connie and Chris were told by the hos- 
pital that their son had an inherited con- 
dition called infantile onset encephalo- 
myopathic mitochondrial DNA depletion 
syndrome, or MDDS. In Charlie’s case it is 
caused by a mutation of the RRM2B gene, 
a disorder that has reportedly been diag- 


nosed in only 15 other babies in the Charlie Gard has 
world, all of whom have died in infancy. been in intensive 

In the photos they released later Char- care since he was 
lie looks angelic. There he is in a white eight weeks old 
hat, his soft cheeks resting against his 
father’s chest. There he is with his stuffed 
monkey, in a blue sleep suit covered in 
stars. But he has tubes going in, and tubes 
coming out, and his snub nose is covered 
in plasters. Charlie can’t see, hear, move, 
cry or swallow. He can’t move his arms or 
legs or breathe without help. He has 
severe epilepsy. He has brain damage. He 
has problems with his liver, his kidneys 
and his heart. Charlie Gard is about as ill 
as it’s possible for a child to be, but 11 
months after he was born he is still alive. 

He is alive because his parents refused 
to accept the hospital’s verdict that Char- 
lie was terminally ill. Connie scoured the 
internet for a tiny scrap of hope and, in an 
American boy called Art, she found it. 


Five years ago Art Estopinan Jr’s parents 
were told their son had a form of MDDS 
and two months to live. He is still on a 
ventilator, but can move his hands and 
feet. Art, it turned out, had had nucleo- 
side therapy treatment at the Columbia 
University Medical Centre in New York. 
Doctors there told Charlie’s parents that 
if they could raise the £1.3m cost of the 
treatment and of getting Charlie there in 
a specially adapted private jet, they 
would try it. 

It is this promise that has kept the 
flame of Connie and Chris’s hope alive. At 
first the doctors at GOSH agreed to help. 
They applied for ethical permission to try 
the therapy on Charlie, even though it 
had never been used on anyone with his 
form of MDDS. But by the start of last 
December they had concluded that the 
treatment would not help, and was likely 
to cause Charlie more pain. They told 


Connie and Chris that it was in their son’s 
best interests to remove his ventilator 
and let him die with “dignity”. 

At this point many parents would give 
up. Connie and Chris did not. As the 
hospital applied to the courts for per- 
mission to switch off the machines, 
Connie contacted a publicist to help 
them with their fight. Days before the 
preliminary hearing at the High Court, 
she gave an interview to the Daily Mail. 
The story appeared in every national 
newspaper, on every news channel and 
on news websites around the world. 
Connie launched a crowdfunding cam- 
paign to raise money for the treatment in 
America. Tamara Ecclestone gave 
£10,000. Helen Barnes, a mother of two 
from Tunbridge Wells, gave £40,000. 
Charlie’s parents hit their £1.3m target 
the day before they went to court. 

On April 11, Mr Justice Francis, the 


I'LL NEVER STOP 
FIGHTING FOR MY 
AUTISTIC HUSBAND, 
THE LIBOR FALL GUY 

The wife of the first banker jailed for 
conspiring to rig the most important 
interest rate in finance speaks for the 
first time since his case was reopened. 
Tom Harper and Tony Alien-Mills report 


T here have been so many 
low points in Sarah 
Tighe’s punishing 
struggle to get her 
husband out of jail that 
even though her prospects 
are suddenly brighter, she 
still can’t stop herself 
breaking down in tears in a 
crowded London restaurant. 

Tighe, 37, has been fighting 
for two years to uncover the 
truth behind one of Britain’s 
most notorious financial 
scandals. Her efforts were 
rewarded with the recent 
announcement that the 
Criminal Cases Review 
Commission is to re-examine 
the 2015 conviction of Tighe’s 
husband, Tom Hayes, for his 
role in manipulating the 
London interbank offered 
rate (Libor) - the basis for 
interest rates across the 
financial system. 

It was the most opaque and 
convoluted of financial 
crimes, with no obvious 
victim, yet purportedly 
involved a conspiracy of 
malevolent bankers bent 
on propping up flawed 
trading positions by 
tampering with an interest 


rate mechanism that few 
outsiders understand. 

The willowy blonde 
woman now tucking into a 
bowl of mussels at a popular 
City lunch spot is not only 
one of those few 
knowledgable outsiders; in 
her attempt to understand 
exactly what landed her 
husband in jail, Tighe has 
become something of an 
expert on over-the-counter 
financial derivatives and the 
trillions of pounds in banking 
loans and securities tied to 
the Libor rate. 

She has also proved a 
devoted wife who kept the 
promise she made to her 
husband in the last minutes 
she spent with him at 
Southwark crown court after 
Hayes was sentenced to 14 
years in jail. “Will you wait for 
me? Do you love me? Will you 
fight for me?” he begged her. 

“I told him, ‘Of course I 
will,”’ she says, her eyes 
brimming with tears. 

This is her first interview 
since her husband’s case was 
reopened. There have been 
many times, she admits, 
when her family and friends 


urged her to flee with Josh, 
the son born to her and Hayes 
in 2011. “People said that 
repeatedly. ‘Cut him loose. 
Walk away.’” There were 
periods during the three 
years her husband was 
awaiting trial when his 
depression became 
unmanageable. “He was no 
longer a functioning human 
being,” Tighe recalls. “I used 
to find him in the garden, 
staring at trees.” 

With their savings running 
out in mid-2013, Tighe went 
back to work as a lawyer with 
a City firm. “I couldn’t leave 
Josh with Tom,” she said. “I 
had to ask my sister to go 
round for a suicide watch. 
Tom kept saying things like, 
‘I’m going to go and drive off 
a cliff.’” 

She had known from the 
moment she met Hayes that 
his exceptional intelligence 
was occasionally 
accompanied by odd 
behaviour. She was lying 
beside a hotel swimming pool 
in Tokyo, suffering the after- 
effects of food poisoning on a 
tourist trip in 2007, when a 
young man in England 


football kit wandered over to 
chat her up. 

“I was really irritated 
because he was blocking my 
sun,” she says. “He sat down, 
turned away from me and for 
20 minutes talked about 
financial markets. That was 
how I met my husband. I’ve 
never met anyone like him.” 

Shortly before his trial 
Hayes was formally 
diagnosed with Asperger’s 
syndrome, a condition on the 
autism spectrum. “He is 
exceptionally bright, but it 
was always quite clear he’s 
different,” says Tighe, who 
believes the court failed to 
take proper account of her 
husband’s condition. 

Hayes is “very 

superstitious”, obsessed with 
the colour yellow and the 
number seven. He had a 
lucky T-shirt and a lucky pair 
of trousers that he always 
wore to work. “They got so 
shiny and frayed that I had to 
say, ‘That’s it. You’ve got to 
change them,”’ Tighe says. 
Hayes’s banking colleagues 
dubbed him Rain Man, after 
the autistic character in the 
Hollywood film. 



Hayes’s 

banking 
colleagues 
called him 
Rain Man 


Hayes outside court in 2015 


It was a few days before 
their marriage in September 
2010 that the couple first felt 
the effects of the Libor 
investigation. Hayes was 
sacked from his job at the 
Tokyo trading desk of 
Citigroup, which had 
poached him a year earlier 
from the Swiss bank UBS, 
earning him a $3m signing 
bonus. 

The couple still had plenty 
of cash in the bank and were 
assured by Citigroup 
colleagues that there was no 
reason to worry. Their 
wedding went ahead, 
although the honeymoon in 
the Maldives was spoilt by 
terrible weather. 

Within two years police 
would be banging on the 
door of the couple’s new 
home in Surrey, as the 
Libor investigation gathered 
steam in America. At one 
point Tighe was cooking a 
roast dinner in the kitchen, 
with Josh crawling on the 
floor, when Hayes came in, 
his face grey. He had just 
heard that the US 
Department of Justice had 
filed criminal charges 
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judge in the High Court, told the couple 
that it was not in their son’s best interests 
to travel to America for treatment, and 
that his life support machines should be 
switched off. 

As the judgment was read out, Chris 
screamed: “No!” Relatives helped Connie 
to her feet. When the couple got back to 
the hospital they put the stuffed toy mon- 
key they had been carrying in court as 
“a little part of Charlie” back in his bed 
and apologised to their son for letting 
him down. 

“We know him better than anyone,” 
Connie said. “We are absolutely con- 
vinced he is not in pain.” They decided to 
appeal and to step up their publicity cam- 
paign. 

On April 22 the supporters they now 
called “Charlie’s Army” lit candles in 
Downing Street. More than 110,000 
people signed a petition to the prime 


minister, asking her to “release” Charlie 
from GOSH. 

On April 25 Connie and Chris’s MP, 
Ruth Cadbury, begged the justice secre- 
tary to intervene. On May 25 three judges 
at the Court of Appeal upheld the High 
Court’s ruling. On June 8 three Supreme 
Court justices dismissed a further chal- 
lenge. On June 27 the European Court of 
Human Rights (ECHR) said it backed the 
position of the British courts. 

The fight was over. 

And then, nine days ago, there was 
something like a thunderbolt, in the form 
of a tweet from the Pope. “To defend 
human life, above all when it is wounded 
by illness, is a duty of love that God 
entrusts to all,” he, or whoever tweets for 
him, wrote. 

Last Monday, Trump added his voice 
to the growing chorus of global support: 
“If we can help little #CharlieGard, as per 


That question of 
pain is crucial. One 
reason Charlie 
doesn’t show pain 
is he’s paralysed. 
The worry is he’s 
suffering and no 
one can tell 


our friends in the UK and the Pope we 
would be delighted to do so.” 

He offered Charlie free treatment in 
America. The Vatican’s Bambino Gesu 
children’s hospital in Rome did the same. 
The Italian foreign minister, Angelino 
Alfano, called on the British foreign sec- 
retary, Boris Johnson, to intervene. The 
secretary of state to the Vatican, Cardinal 
Pietro Parolin, said it would make “every 
effort to overcome the legal obstacles”. 
The whole world, it seemed, wanted to 
“save” Charlie from the British courts. 

What was not quite so clear was 
whether the Pope, or Trump, or Parolin, 
had read the legal rulings or studied the 
medical details of the case. Had they, for 
example, noted that nucleoside therapy 
has never been tried on anyone with 
Charlie’s strain of MDDS and has not even 
reached the experimental stage on mice? 
What did they think of the fact that all the 



Connie Yates and Chris Gard reject the doctors' view that Charlie is in pain 


consultants and doctors approached for 
expert evidence concluded that the treat- 
ment would be “futile”? What did they 
think of the medical experts’ view that 
the treatment was likely to cause Charlie 
“pain, suffering and distress”? Or of the 
fact that even the doctor in America who 
offered to treat him has said he thinks 
Charlie is “in the terminal stage of his ill- 
ness”, and it is “very unlikely” that his 
treatment would help? 

It took our own prime minister to 
point out that there was “no doctor” who 
“wants to be in the terrible position 
where they have to make such heart- 
breaking decisions”. On Wednesday, at 
prime minister’s questions, Theresa May 
said she was “confident” that GOSH 
“have, and always will, consider any 
offers or new information that has come 
forward with consideration of the well- 
being of a desperately ill child”. 

Johnson told Alfano that it was “right 
that decisions continued to be led by ex- 
pert medical opinion, supported by the 
courts”, in line with “Charlie’s best inter- 
ests”. But neither of these comments has 
come close to stopping the fight. 

Also on Wednesday, the Twitter feed 
@Fight4Charlie begged “Charlie’s Army” 
to bring “megaphones, banners and 
horns” to further protests at Downing 
Street on Thursday. It said Twitter was 
“censoring” the page and urged sup- 
porters to switch to a new handle, 
@charliesfight. It criticised Dr Ranj 
Singh, one of the resident doctors on the 
television programme This Morning, for 
supporting the GOSH doctors, and said: 
“We cannot have these people devaluing 
our hard work.” It added: “Discussing 
Charlie’s story should be Connie and 
Chris’s choice only”, and said that “there 
are more qualified doctors in the world 
than those at GOSH”. 

Connie and Chris have been living at 
the hospital since October last year. Staff 
organised a rooftop picnic for the couple 
and their son while they waited for the 
ECHR ruling, yet the pair insist their 
treatment by the hospital has been “inhu- 
mane”. They still think the doctors are 
wrong and that their son is not in pain. 

It is possible they are right, but more 
likely they are not, according to Dominic 
Wilkinson, professor of medical ethics at 
Oxford University. “It is important that as 
professionals we listen to parents and 
take seriously the things that they are tell- 
ing us, but sometimes the things that 
they’re seeing are reflecting their hopes 
and their wishes rather than the reality.” 

Wilkinson is a consultant neo- 
natologist. He spends a lot of his working 
life looking after babies who are very sick 
indeed. “That question of pain is crucial,” 
he says, “but also very sad, because one 
of the reasons Charlie doesn’t show pain 
is that he’s paralysed. If someone’s para- 
lysed, you can’t tell, except by very indi- 
rect signs, such as a child’s heart rate 
going up, or their blood pressure. 

“So the real worry is that he’s suffering 
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It is not clear if the 
Pope and Trump 
have read the 
legal rulings and 
studied the 
medical details of 
Charlie’s case 


and uncomfortable, and nobody can 
respond to him because he can’t tell any- 
body and nobody can see the signs.” 

The Pope and Trump have not talked 
about Charlie’s pain. They have ignored 
the many medical opinions that have 
concluded that moving him will cause 
more pain, as will trying to prolong his 
life. They want to believe in hope. They 
want to show they care. 

And now there is another flicker of 
hope. On Friday GOSH announced it was 
applying to the High Court for a fresh 
hearing, in the light of “claims of new 
evidence” about the possible use of 
nucleoside therapy treatment on Charlie. 
Two international hospitals and their 
researchers, it said, had come forward 
with “fresh evidence” about the treat- 
ment. It did not say whether this “fresh 
evidence” was supplied under pressure 
from the White House or the Pope. 

The official Charlie Gard Twitter feed 
tweeted yesterday: “A HUGE thank you to 
all you out there supporting and sharing 
Charlie’s storylplease keep goinglthe 
fight is not over!!!!” 

The hospital has not changed its posi- 
tion. Its clinicians have concluded that 
Charlie has “catastrophic and irreversi- 
ble brain damage” and that an experi- 
mental treatment would not only be 
“futile” but “prolong Charlie’s suffering”. 
The last thing the hospital wanted, it said, 
was for “a patient to suffer”. It believes it 
is in Charlie’s “best interests” for his arti- 
ficial ventilation to be withdrawn. But it 
recognises that it is “right to explore” the 
claims of new evidence. Now it will be up 
to the court to rule on the new claims. 

So Connie Yates and Chris Gard have 
another agonising wait. They have spent 
almost a year in something like hell. They 
have fought unstintingly for their son. 

Perhaps they have fought too hard. 
Perhaps they have been infected by a cul- 
tural shift that sometimes seems to sug- 
gest that emotion trumps reason and that 
social media are more powerful than 
truth. And perhaps the kindest thing the 
world can do is leave them alone as they 
start to face up to their all-too-likely loss. 


against him. He was being 
accused of conspiracy to rig 
the Libor rate. 

“I grabbed the kitchen 
counter, my legs gave way 
and I staggered to the sink 
and was sick,” Tighe says. It 
was December 2012, and 
within a year the couple were 
living apart. To avoid 
extradition to America, Hayes 
had agreed to become a 
supergrass - informing on his 
former colleagues - and to 
make what Tighe describes as 
a false confession. “They told 
him: for us to help you, you 
have to plead guilty.” 

Yet Hayes didn’t believe 
himself guilty and couldn’t 
bear the thought of 
informing on his colleagues. 
His already fragile mind 
wilted under the pressures 
he now felt. 

“I saw the mental decline,” 
says Tighe, whose main 
concern now was to protect 
her son. It was when British 
officials attempted to seize 
her assets - even though she 
had nothing to do with Libor 
- that she “went apeshit”. 

When her husband told 
her: “Now you know how I 


feel”, their marriage was 
“straight back on track”. 

When Hayes withdrew 
his confessions and dropped 
out of the supergrass 
programme, he was warned 
that the Serious Fraud Office 
(SFO) “will come for you and 
they will come hard”. 

Recalling the moment in 
2015 when a jury convicted 
him unanimously, Tighe says 
her husband “put his 
shoulders back and tried to 
take it bravely”. Then she 
pauses and puts her head 
in her hands. “I’m going to 
cry - sorry.” 

Since then Tighe has 
combined her roles as full- 
time lawyer, regular prison 
visitor and single mother with 
a continuing campaign to 
expose what she regards as 
flaws in the prosecution case. 
She has been helped by the 
collapse of several high- 
profile trials of others 
charged by the SFO with 
Libor-related offences and 
the emergence of a 2008 
recording suggesting that the 
Bank of England repeatedly 
put pressure on commercial 
banks to lower Libor rates 


during the financial crisis. 
The family believes that 
Hayes became a convenient 
scapegoat for banking 
executives desperate to 
blame a flawed Libor system 
on a “rogue” junior trader. 

The Sunday Times can 
reveal that the Financial 
Conduct Authority (FCA) 
investigated a colleague of 
Hayes for Libor-rigging but 
decided to discontinue the 
regulatory proceedings 
against him just before 
Hayes’s trial, even though the 
two traders faced similar 
accusations. 

In the FCA’s record of 
decision, the deputy 
chairman said that the 
“primary allegation” against 
the colleague, Panagiotis 
Koutsogiannis, was 
“dishonesty and a lack of 
integrity” for rigging Libor 
rates in an attempt to 
“benefit the bank’s trading 
positions”. Koutsogiannis 
claimed that his actions were 
justifiable and within an 
accepted range. 

The FCA agreed and 
cleared the trader of all 
allegations, but its report was 



Sarah Tighe with her son. Josh, 5. He was only one when his father was led away by police 


not submitted to Hayes’s 
lawyers until three weeks 
after his trial had started; the 
judge subsequently ruled that 
it could not be shared with 
the jury. In Hayes’s case, the 
prosecuting counsel, Mukul 
Chawla QC, made a mountain 
out of the trader’s claim that 
he had acted justifiably, and 
repeatedly dismissed the 
notion of an accepted range 
of trading actions as a 
“falsity”, a “lie” and a 
“pretence”. 

Tighe’s efforts to keep 
interest in the case alive have 
won high-level support from 
Lord James, 79, a 
Conservative peer and Libor 
expert, who criticised the 
SFO and Saul Haydon Rowe, a 
witness for the prosecution, 
during a speech in the House 
of Lords last month. James, 
who has acted as chairman of 
14 public companies, said 
some of the prosecution’s 
claims about Libor-fixing 
were “not only 
fundamentally wrong but 
arrant nonsense”. 

Of Rowe’s performance as 
an expert witness, James said 
he appeared in every trial but 


“in the fourth trial he broke 
down and confessed that he 
did not know the first thing 
about Libor . . . had never 
worked a day in the Libor 
market and had been given 
coaching by the SFO as to 
what to say to convince the 
jury. That is splendid British 
justice for us.” 

Rowe’s expert witness 
company, Turing LLP, said 
he had recently resigned but 
that it could not comment 
further. 

All of which has left Tighe 
with at least the prospect of a 
breakthrough, and the hope 
that her husband might come 
home soon. “I’ve felt 
overwhelmed at times and 
often very tired,” she says. 
“It’s a very big case and not 
easily digestible, but I’m 
really happy. He deserves it.” 

The couple have even 
begun to talk about how they 
might resume their 
interrupted marriage. 
They’ve talked about 
holidays, and a new job for 
Hayes. Their son. Josh, also 
has an idea. “He wants a 
sister,” says Tighe. 

@taminuk 
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When Laura Pullman saw 
the photos of Philip Green s 
daughter with an American 
ex-con, she recalled her 
own — mercifully brief - 
walk on the wild side 




F resh out of unive 
sity and newly sin 
gle, I encoun- 
tered my first 
proper bad boy. 
He was 26 years 
older than me, 
three wives 
down and in 
need of a 
good wash. With a | 
notoriously bad temper 
to boot. But, rather than 
putting me off, those 
were all the reasons I fell 
for Marco Pierre White. 
Before meeting the 
enfant terrible of the res- 
taurant world. I’d only 
dated Hooray Henrys who 
wrote thank-you letters, 
knew the right way to 
hold a knife (not like a 
pen) and called me 
straight back. 

Those boys were more 
crumpets and croquet 
than crack cocaine and 
cage fighting. So when 
White launched a charm 
offensive at a party at one 
of his restaurants, I was 
like a lamb to the slaugh- 
ter. He, conversely, had 
his wooing ritual down 


flunkies removed the 
chairs around us so no one 
could sit nearby, he 
appeared fascinated by my 
unfascinating life and - 
swoon - he ordered 
off menu. After 
dinner his chauf- 
feur, a Buddhist 
called Mr Ishii, 
dropped me at 
my front door. 

Despite the 
intrigue and 
dash of danger, 
my attraction to 
the Michelin- 

starred chef was a 
flash in the pan. 
After a few more 
meals together (at 
his own restau- 
rants), I grew 
bored of his repeti- 
tive stories, titanic 
ego and greasy 
locks. Even my 
friends’ appalled 

glee, my father’s 
despair and White’s 
generous romantic 
gestures (he gave me 


Petra Ecclestone 
with James Stunt 
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A bit of rough will 
tear out your 
heart; a bad boy 
will tear it out and 
sell it for drugs 


two tailor-made coats for my 22nd birth- 
day) weren’t enough to stop me scarper- 
ing before he could so much as snog me 
behind the pots and pans. 

Thankfully, not all posh girls are as 
boring as me. Chloe Green, the fashion 
retail billionaire Sir Philip’s daughter, has 
just triumphed in the latest round of Bad 
Boy Top Trumps. Last week the 26-year- 
old show pony, in line for a hefty slice of 
the family’s £2.8bn fortune, was fawning 
over her new beau - a violent jailbird - 
on a superyacht in the Mediterranean. 
Jeremy Meeks, 33, ticks all the bad-boy 
boxes: married, heavily tattooed, former 
gang member, troubled childhood. The 
Californian’s teardrop tattoo - allegedly 
symbolising the death of a gang member 
- is the cherry on top. Though perhaps 
not for Sir Philip. 

So how do you qualify as a bad boy? 
Meeks is certainly at the hardcore crimi- 
nal end of the scale, but at the other end 
are the leather-jacket-wearing wannabes. 
For the debutantes fresh out of Swiss fin- 
ishing school, the line between a bad boy 
and a bit of rough is easily blurred. 

To be clear, a bit of rough will tear out 
your heart, whereas a bona-fide bad boy 
will tear it out and then sell it for drugs. 

Lotharios are different again and Jilly 
Cooper knows best, but I believe cads are 
just upper-class lotharios. To witness love 
rats, watch ITV2’s smash hit Love Island. 

Unhelpfully, some scoundrels defy cat- 


egorisation. For example, where does 
James Stunt, the posturing lout Petra 
Ecclestone is currently divorcing, fit in? 
The revelation that Stunt’s godfather is 
the former gangster Terry Adams cer- 
tainly ups the ante. And what about the 
WikiLeaks founder Julian Assange, Pam- 
ela Anderson’s latest amour? 

Of course, good boys falling for bad 
girls is unspoken of. Prince Charming is 
allowed to love the poor and pure Cinder- 
ella, but never the wicked stepmother. 

As the daughters of working-class, 
bulldozing business billionaires, Petra 
Ecclestone and Chloe Green are inter- 
esting case studies. Perhaps more tra- 
ditional, though, are the run-of-the- 
mill posh girls falling for wrong ’uns. 
Heiresses such as Millie Mackintosh, 
Kate Rothschild and Jemima Khan 
have all had their bad-boy blips. 
Though Lady Alice Douglas, daughter 
of the 12th Marquess of Queensberry, 
topped them all by marrying 
an armed robber. 



Former jailbird 
Jeremy Meeks 
gets to know 
Chloe Green. 
Below, Marco 
Pierre White — a 
dash of danger 
but a titanic ego 



Cue revelations of his drug habit and au 
pair bonking. 

Within my own group of well- 
educated, successful girlfriends (all late 
twenties), there are a few for whom nice 
boys will not do. One, an upper-crust 
actress, explains that she likes men “as 
far away from what I’ve grown up with as 
possible - culturally, looks-wise and in 
background” . Her latest fling went to day- 
time raves and took ecstasy on their 
fourth date. “When we got to his bed- 
room, he showed me his pride and joy . . . 
his magic mushrooms,” she giggles. 

Sarah, a barrister, enjoyed shocking 
her pals with her now ex-boyfriend, a 
Cockney semi-professional footballer 
prone to getting into drunken brawls. 
“We were each other’s novelty item and 
passport to a world we’d never normally 
come into contact with,” she explains. 

Novelty items are thrilling but rarely 
stand the test of time. For many well- 
brought-up women, snaring a bad boy 
wonderfully disrupts the set path of mar- 
rying an Old Etonian accountant, living in 
Fulham with a Range Rover and black 
Labrador, and then moving to Stow-on- 
the-Wold when baby Humphrey and his 
sister Ottalie arrive. Forget dinner parties 
at Hubert’s house and bring on a night at 
the dog races. Life is suddenly deliciously 
unpredictable and your parents’ horri- 
fied reaction makes it all the sweeter. 

Further reasons why eligible women 
plump for idiotic blokes include insecu- 
rity, a desire to change someone and 
addiction to drama. In a country where 
women are 35% more likely than men to 
go to university, it is also possible that 
they have to dumb down to find a man. 

However, Anna, a university chum 
with a weakness for rogues, suggests: “I 
think it’s a lot to do with women having to 
suppress our ugly, ‘bad’ sides because we 
have to be polite, kind and generous. 
When there’s a bad boy who drinks too 
much, takes drugs, smokes, he embodies 
all that and says it’s OK for me as well.” 

Krystal Woodbridge, a psychosexual 
and relationship therapist, explains the 
desire to mix up your identity. “If you’re a 
rich girl brought up to conform to the 
expected norms in your particular cul- 
ture,” she says, “and are then drawn to 
someone who is very different from you, 
that says something about you as well, 
that you stand out and you’re a bit 
rebellious.” 

“A bit rebellious” sums me up - not 
foolhardy enough to embark prop- 
erly on a bad-boy addiction. But a 
word of warning to those 
who are: choose care- 
fully, because your 
friends will never 
let you live down 
a chubster chef 
who promotes Knorr 
stock cubes. 



WE CAN LOOSEN OUR 
GREEN BELT WITHOUT 
DESTROYING THE LAND 


Campaigners howl 
about housing 
creep but many 
villagers are ready 
for bold changes 
in planning, 
argues Tom Fort 


he green belt is one 
of the sacred cows of 
our shambles of a 
planning system. 
Conservationists 
proclaim its infinite virtue, 
government ministers vow to 
defend it to the death and 
middle England growls 
angrily whenever anything 
threatens it. 

Yet it is under attack, as 
local authorities scrabble to 
lay their hands on places to 
build the homes needed to 
deal with our housing crisis. 
The Campaign to Protect 
Rural England (CPRE) has just 
produced figures showing 
that, nationally, councils 
have designated enough 
green-belt land for 425,000 
dwellings - 50% up on a 
year ago. 

The CPRE would have us 
subscribe to the doctrine that 
the green belt should be 
sacrosanct. While it is 
certainly true that its 
establishment around big 
cities from the mid-1950s 
onwards has done much to 
restrict urban sprawl, many 
of the designations were 
implemented long ago 
without much regard to the 


coherence of the whole. 
Green it may be, but a belt in 
the sense of an organised 
restraint it often is not. 

Take Theresa May’s 
constituency. Maidenhead, 
where the local authority has 
identified a number of green- 
belt sites it regards as having 
“potential for development”. 
Some, close to villages 
already under siege from 
developers, are highly 
contentious, will be 
vigorously opposed and may 
well be dropped. But the 
biggest by far. Maidenhead 
golf course, is a green-belt 
anomaly, and Windsor and 
Maidenhead council’s plan to 
put 2,000 houses on it has 
provoked strikingly little 
local opposition. 

The question is not 
whether individual 
components of often 
fragmented green belt should 
be reassessed - of course 
they should - but whether 
local authorities can be 
trusted to do so fairly and 
intelligently. The signs are 
not encouraging. 

Naturally enough, the big 
developers salivate at the 
thought of housing in the 
green belt. They don’t mind 
paying a top price for land 
when they know that, 
because of its favoured 
location, they will have no 
trouble selling the finished 
development at a thumping 
profit. 

One of the many glaring 
imbalances in our planning 
process is in the power the 
big companies hold over the 
local authority planning 


departments. The narrative 
is dismally familiar. A 
development company with 
options on greenfield or 
green-belt land slaps in an 
application for housing. 

Local people howl in protest. 
The planning committee 
rules the proposal to be in 
contravention of its policies 
and throws it out. 

At the subsequent 
planning inquiry the 
company wheels out its legal 
team to dismantle the 
council’s pretensions to have 
a secure supply of land for 
houses. More often than not, 
the inspector declares the 
developer the victor. 

Local authorities have 
become understandably wary 
of taking on the 
housebuilding power bloc. At 
the same time, under 
pressure from central 
government, they have taken 
to producing forecasts for 
housing needs based on 
preposterously optimistic - 
if not unreal - projections for 
economic growth. 

My own local authority. 
South Oxfordshire district 
council, is in the process of 
revising its assessment of 
these needs. Its existing “core 
strategy” envisaged building 
11,500 homes across the 
district by 2031. It now 
proposes raising this to 
19,500, a figure that appears 
to have been plucked from 
the air. 

This vast increase may 
represent no more than an 
exercise in hypothesising for 
the planners, but it is grim 
news for the communities 



Painswick in the 
Cotswolds. No 
village is so 
beautiful that it 
should be denied 
new housing 


affected. Under the existing 
plan, my village - Sonning 
Common, on the southern 
fringe of the district - was 
told to find room for 138 
houses. Our parish council, of 
which I am a member, set up 
a group to produce a 
neighbourhood plan to 
allocate the sites. I joined the 
group and - seeing the way 
the housing demand wind 
was blowing - we upped our 
total to almost 200. 
Persuading the village to 


accept these levels was far 
from easy, but after five years 
of toiling on the plan and 
explaining it to residents, we 
secured a 94% vote of 
approval in a referendum. 

That was last September. 
Now, in the current 
reassessment, we are being 
told that we face having to 
find room for a further 160 
dwellings and I do not see 
how we can do it. But the 
unspoken threat remains: if 
we don’t, the planners will do 
it for us, working in league 
with those they refer to as 
their “customers” - the 
insatiable developers. 

Villages need new houses if 
they are to survive and renew 
themselves and thrive. No 
village - whether in the 


Cotswolds, the Yorkshire 
Dales, the Chilterns or 
Dartmoor national park - is 
so beautiful, so picturesque, 
so historic that it should be 
denied the lifeblood that 
comes with extras houses 
and families. Our greatest 
achievement in Sonning 
Common (which is not 
beautiful, but is much loved 
by those who live here) was 
persuading the residents that 
they had to accept it. 

My experience with our 
neighbourhood plan 
revealed to me with startling 
clarity the deep flaws in the 
way we go about providing 
places for people to live. For 
a start, the system is 
hopelessly skewed to the 
advantage of the big 


developers and volume 
housebuilders. 

Their model - estates of 
bland, generic brick units 
either free-standing in the 
countryside or bolted on to 
the edges of existing 
settlements - suits them 
because of the economies of 
scale it makes possible. 

They have no need for 
architects or designers. It 
does not bother them that 
they are spreading a 
deadening uniformity that 
denies any notion of 
individuality or even regional 
distinction. 

Is it not possible to bring 
back that diversity? To have 
houses of stone and cob and 
glass and concrete and straw 
bales and wood, as well as the 


endless brick and tile and 
detached garage? 

The case for more 
houses, of the right kind, is 
overwhelming. But villages 
and small towns are quite 
capable of finding suitable 
land - as long as they are 
given realistic targets and the 
support of local and national 
government. 

Will it happen? I’d love to 
think so, but I doubt it. The 
monster will just lumber on, 
regardless of the fact that 
anyone who has anything to 
do with it knows that it is 
unfit for purpose. 


The Village News, Tom Fort’s 
account of modern rural life, is 
published by Simon & Schuster 
at £14.99 
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Interview 
Oliver Thring 
meets * ^Jj 

Julian Clary .A - 


J ulian Clary’s north London 
townhouse is on a traffic-clogged 
road not far from Mornington 
Crescent Tube station, which is 
appropriate given his frequent 
appearances on Radio 4 panel 
shows. The garish blinds 
announce his property as the 
campest on the street. I’d spent 
about a year chasing the spiky, 
sparkly comic for an interview; his 
people finally let me see him so he can 
plug his third children’s book. The Bolds 
on Holiday. It’s Clary who lets me in, but 
his terrier cross, Albert, who offers much 
the warmer welcome. 

The kitchen is clinically immaculate. A 
Keith Haring original hangs behind the 
dining table; a scented candle gutters. 
Beautiful in his youth, today Clary is a 
handsome, feminine 58-year-old, with 
crystalline blue eyes, lightly greying hair 
and a smattering of Botox to yank the face 
taut. (He was one of the procedure’s earli- 
est and noisiest fans.) 

You expect a bit of naughtiness from a 
man whose act descends from fine British 
traditions of theatrical wordplay and 
music-hall innuendo. His company is 
called Saveloy Productions; tours and TV 
shows have nudge-nudge names such as 
A Young Man’s Passage, Sticky Moments 
and All Rise for Julian Clary. 

On stage, swathed in sequined Lycra 
and slathered in “as much make-up as the 
human face will allow”, he has always 
been outrageous, scandalising the audi- 
ence with jokes about gay sex - though 
I’m not sure they are as scandalous today 
as they were in the 1980s - and merci- 
lessly mocking the crowd. 

But in person he is guarded and 
unsmiling, apparently reluctant to be 
doing the interview at all. 

I spot a webcam filming us. “We put 
that in to see what the dog gets up to,” 
whispers Clary from the other end of the 
room (he spends a long time making him- 
self tea). “Nothing, is the answer. But 
there’ll be a record should you come at 
me with a knife.” 

The Bolds - stars of his children’s 
books - are a clan of hyenas living 
secretly among humans. Clary says he 
was eight when he had the idea. A ginger- 
haired family moved next door to the 
Clarys in Teddington, southwest London, 
and Clary says he “glimpsed the father’s 
hairy back . . . Then I heard the family’s 
cackling laugh and told myself I was living 
among hyenas.” 

His parents - a policeman and proba- 
tion officer - were loving and supportive. 
“We were lower middle class,” he says, 
which leads to a brief discussion about 
class. Is Britain too class-obsessed, I ask 
him. “You might be,” he snaps, trucu- 
lently folding his arms. 

I remind him this is an interview and 
we need to have a conversation. He 
pouts. “I’ve always enjoyed an uncom- 
fortable silence,” he mutters, then lazily 
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This is no time to 
be picky. I look 
forward to 
reading how 
difficult I am 


adds: “It must be awful being a journalist. 
I don’t know how you do it, really.” 

He was horribly bullied at his Catholic 
school in west London, some of whose 
former teachers were later exposed as 
paedophiles. 

Clary understood he was gay from a 
young age and decided he would be as 
wild and flagrant as possible about it; 
another boy once set fire to a nylon coat 
Clary was wearing on a bus. 

Teachers would tell Clary he brought 
the bullying on himself. “I’ve always 
enjoyed outraging people. Especially in 
the Eighties with one’s overt, graphic 
descriptions of homosexual acts. The 
motivation for that probably has some- 
thing to do with my schooldays.” 

What did he like about shocking the 
other boys in that way? “Attention,” he 
replies. “Being irksome made me and my 
only friend feel superior.” 

He studied English and drama at Gold- 
smiths, University of London, then stum- 
bled into comedy. He expected to spend 
perhaps five years telling jokes before 
getting a normal j ob, but then he met Paul 
Merton and Jo Brand and discovered a 
waspish comic voice. 

“My material was a reaction to mid- 
dle-aged men in bow-ties telling 
jokes about their mothers-in-law,” 
he says. “If Paul, Jo and I hadn’t 
found a world where we could 
fit in, who knows what would 
have become of us?” 

A pious child, he 
abandoned religion 
when he 

plunged enthu- 
siastically into 
Soho’s gay scene 
during the early 
1980s. Today he 
calls himself “a 
lapsed and disil- 
lusioned Catholic”, 
though he occasion- 
ally attends mass with 
his mother. 

When he got to univer- 
sity, he was a “fey, wil- 


lowy, virginal boy who’d never been to a 
disco”, he once said. But he soon made 
up for that. “I was a late starter and felt a 
strong imperative to go out and have a 
good time,” he says. “It was non-stop; it 
was fabulous.” But then, suddenly, 
friends began to get ill and die. 

“That was not a wonderful time. But in 
the midst of tragedy there was an almost 
political feeling that you might as well 
party because you’d probably be dead in 
a couple of years,” he says. 

“It’s funny how the mind plays tricks: 
we’re talking about those times and all I 
was thinking about were all the sex and 
drugs. I wasn’t thinking about the death 
and illness. I guess it’s all too painful.” 

In the early 1990s, Clary’s then-soul- 
mate, Christopher, told him he had Aids. 
Clary would work during the day and 
nurse him in the evenings. 

“It wasn’t like coming back to a death- 
bed scene,” he says. “Although he was ill, 
he was cheerful. But he was deteriorat- 
ing. Comedy provided an escape.” In the 
days after Christopher died. Clary was 
writing a sitcom, Terry and Julian, with 
Paul Merton. 

“I said to Paul, ‘I don’t know if I can be 
funny now: I’m a grieving widow,”’ he 
says. “And Paul said: ‘Keep writing. While 
you’re writing you won’t think about it.’ 
Of course, it was a lottery who died and 
who survived.” 

Was it really a lottery, or did you take 
measures to protect yourself, I ask. He 
thinks for a moment. “It was a lottery.” 

His rise to celebrity had been unrelent- 
ing; but in 1993 Clary made a rude joke 
about the former chancellor Norman 
Lamont at the British Comedy 
Awards, which were being 
broadcast live. The next 
morning’s tabloids were 
merciless, and Clary 
was banned from live 
television. “A fatwa 
was issued,” he says. 

“But I did a nine- 
month tour in Austra- 
lia and when I came 
back there didn’t seem to 
be any difference.” 

He says he was on 


Clary on the ITV 
game show Trick 
or Treat in 1989 


drugs that night: “Valium and alcohol - 
lovely.” But, apart from “a sniff of a joint” 
three years ago, he hasn’t touched drugs 
in a decade. 

Today, he and his husband Ian 
Mackley, who works in advertising, live 
quietly in a grand 15th-century manor 
house in Aldington, Kent, once owned by 
Noel Coward. 

Clary is down to a single chicken, Mau- 
reen. “The fox got the others and the only 
other chicken who survived the foxes 
essentially shat herself to death. There 
was nothing to be done,” he says. 

His black Louis Vuitton wedding band 
is studded with platinum and diamonds. 
“It’s not unlike a cock ring,” he remarks. 
Then he tells a filthy joke I would have 
found funny when I was 13. 

Lynn Barber once pointed out that 
Clary talks a lot about sex but very little 
about love. I ask him what he likes most 
about Ian but he shuts down the ques- 
tion; he says he enjoys going on holiday 
with his husband because they don’t feel 
the need to talk to each other. 

He claims the reason he is not doing 
much television these days is because “I 
don’t like it”. But he is keen to do a low- 
brow game show along the lines of Deal 
or No Deal. Is he happy with this career at 
the moment? “Oh, ye-e-e-s,” he replies, 
sarcastically. 

As we come to the end. Clary asks 
where in the paper the interview will run. 
“The back? Well, this is no time to be 


picky. I look forward to reading how diffi- 
cult I am.” 

Do you think you’re difficult, I ask. “I 
think you think I’m difficult,” he replies. 
Then he starts complaining I’ve given 
him a headache - “which is a triumph”, 
he snarls. 

Well, frankly, I did find him difficult. 
But, later that day, I speak to an old friend 
of his. “Julian doesn’t trust people easily,” 
says the friend. “The thing you have to 
remember is that he really was the first: 
he broke barriers gay people had faced in 
getting on TV; he was unashamed of who 
he was and shocked millions of people 
sitting on their sofas who had never seen 
anything like him. The headlines were all 
‘Get this poof off our screens’ - it was an 
onslaught. 

“He was lucky he was never beaten up. 
Without Julian there would be no Gra- 
ham Norton or any other gay people on 
TV nowadays that middle England finds 
acceptable.” 

Given all that, and the other challenges 
he has faced in his life, perhaps it’s not 
surprising that Clary can be brittle and 
flinty. Camp is often a kind of armour; 
and Clary is not the only gay man who 
both weaponised and monetised the 
vicious put-down. He may be difficult, 
then, but he is also brave. 

@oliverthring 


The Bolds on Holiday paperback is 
released on July 13, £6.99 


CORKERS AND CRINGE-MAKERS: THE 
CHILDREN'S BOOKS PENNED BY CELEBRITIES 


Tubman — who triumphed in the face 
of adversity. The online magazine Slate 
called it "a pure distillation of an 
inherited feminist worldview". 


Russell Brand 

Trickster Tales: The Pied 
Piper of Hamelin was the 
actor and comedian's first 
children's book. He had 
planned a series of them. It was 
slammed on publication in 2014 
3 "excremental", "puerile" and 
"simply embarrassing". None of this 
criticism dented the long-haired 
lothario's literary career: his book 
agitating fora left-wing revolution 
reportedly raked in £230,000 in its 
first 11 days. In September he is due to 
publish a tome on addiction. 


Sarah Ferguson 

In 2011 the Duchess of York 
was moved to write The 
Little Pear Tree, a story 
about a tree growing 
beneath the Twin Towers that survived 
9/11. Ferguson had planned to present 
her book to Barack Obama on the 10th 
anniversary of the attacks, but 
publishers rejected the manuscript 
because of its potential to cause 
offence. Ferguson then intended to 
self-publish it as an ebook. Six years on 
it has yet to appear. 


P David Walliams 

The comedian is one of the 
most successful children's 
^ V A authors of his generation, 
I • ^ having sold about 17m 
copies of his 11 books since 2008. His 
first. The Boy in the Dress, about a 
young boy expelled from school for 
cross-dressing, sought, in Walliams's 
words, to teach young readers that 
"it's OK to be different". 


,-7-. Madonna 

fot«sv\ The pop star has written 
A- '&■ six picture books and 

78 co-written 12 story books 
ML JIM that have been translated 
into dozens of languages. Critics 
said that The English Roses, her 
first, had been "written in 
language that veers between 
Hilaire Belloc and breakfast 
TV", but the morality tale 
became the fastest-selling 
children's picture book in 
history when it was 
published in 2003. 


Chelsea Clinton 

The former first daughter's 
book She Persisted: 13 
American Women Who 
Changed the World celebrates 
female figures — including Oprah 
Winfrey and the abolitionist Harriet 


Julian Clary says he has always delighted in outraging people. At school, 'being irksome made me feel superior', he recalls 
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THE STUFFY BUNKER 


Eilidh Barbour, the new face of golf at the 
BBC, is unfazed by male banter but tells 
Rebecca Myers elitism still dogs the sport 


G olf is caught in the 

bunker at the moment. 
Participation in 
England has slumped 
by more than a quarter 
in eight years and only 15% of 
players are women. Last year 
was the first Open in 60 years 
that the BBC did not air live 
after being unable to compete 
with Sky’s £15m-a-year bid. 

Into this crusty old boys’ 
club bounds 34-year-old 
Eilidh Barbour, who was 
appointed in March as the 
new face of the BBC’s golf 
coverage. With her pixie 
haircut and edgy fashion 
sense she seemed an unlikely 
candidate to co-present with 
Peter Alliss, a commentator 
of such sexist notoriety as to 
make John Inverdale blush. 

I meet Barbour on a soggy 
morning at the BBC’s 
MediaCity in Salford. Hands 
buried in the pockets of a 
smart sports jacket, she 
seems a tad nervous. Fair 
enough - she has been 
dreaming of her new job for 
20 years. 

At the age of 14 she wrote 
to Hazel Irvine, the BBC 
sports presenter, to ask what 
advice she might give to a 
budding commentator. Now 
she is slipping into Irvine’s 
shoes. “It is amazing,” 
Barbour says, shaking her 
head in disbelief. 

“But I’ve always thought 
this was what I wanted to do. 

I don’t have another degree 
to fall back on - my degree 
[from Stirling University] is in 
media studies. I don’t have 
another career.” 

What advice did Irvine give 
a teenage Barbour? “Don’t 
give up, just keep going.” 

It is hard to imagine her 
giving up on anything. She is 
more Tigger than tiger with a 
warm Scottish lilt, a gurgling 
laugh and limitless energy. 
She lives with her boyfriend 
in Glasgow. 

As well as commentating 
for Radio 5 Live, presenting 
BBC television sports news 
and the BBC’s Women’s 
Football Show, Barbour also 
plays golf and football in her 
spare time. 

“I actually grew up on a 
golf course,” she tells me. She 
started playing at 16. Now she 
tries to play golf about once a 
week. Her handicap is a 
modest 31 (amateur female 
average is around 28.9). 

She is also signed by a 
professional football club. 
Particle Thistle, but admits: 
“I’ve only managed one game 
this year.” 

As a player and as a 
commentator, Barbour is 
well aware of the dangers of 
drawing constant 
comparisons between 
women’s and men’s sports. 

“Women’s football is 
different from men’s football; 
women’s tennis is different 
from men’s tennis, which is 
why John McEnroe’s 
comments are quite strange,” 
she says, referring to his 
recent declaration that 
Serena Williams would rank 
“like 700” if she played 
against men. 

McEnroe’s comments, 
however, pale in comparison 
to many of the clangers of 
Peter Alliss, her new 
colleague. Alliss, 86, has 
weighed in on everything 
from short skirts to male-only 
clubs, once claiming that a 
golfer’s wife, who was 
watching her husband play, 
was probably thinking about 


the new kitchen they might 
get if he won. 

Barbour seems unfazed by 
the banter. “[Alliss] has been 
so welcoming,” she says. 

“He’s a very funny man.” 

Will she be calling him out 
on his opinions? “No,” she 
guffaws. “I don’t think I’m a 
match for Peter Alliss!” 

She may be trying to be 
diplomatic or underselling 
herself, but she will have to 
find her feet fast in this 
male-dominated world. 

Golf has been plagued with 
sexist controversies. Last 
year two of the country’s top 
clubs got into hot water for 
refusing to admit female 
members. They have since 
changed their policies. 

Did it disappoint Barbour 
that both were Scottish? “It’s 
their club, they can do what 
they want with it,” she says. 

“I don’t know how many 
women want to go and play 
Muirfield and want to go and 
sit in their clubhouse - 
because as much as they’re 
allowed to now, I can’t 
imagine it’s changed the 
opinions too much of those in 
the club. 

“A golf club is a private 
club so they can make their 
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Barbour 
has been 
dreaming of 
hernewjob 
for 20 years 


own rules. Personally, I think 
that sometimes it doesn’t 
help the sport - 1 don’t know 
how much it’s going to attract 
new membership but if they 
were struggling then I’m sure 
they would change it. 

“I think when people talk 
about the stuffy image of golf, 
that’s where they get it from - 
it’s not the golf that we see on 
TV and the professional 
circuit. There are a lot of 
clubs that are quite stuffy, 
let’s be honest.” 

Eight years on from Tiger 
Woods’s fall from grace, golf 
is still mourning its former 
hero. Television ratings for 
this year’s Masters were the 
lowest in 13 years. 

“The Tiger Woods thing 
upsets me,” Barbour says. “I 
love Tiger. I’d love to see him 
back winning but I don’t see 
that happening. I just hope 
people don’t remember him 
for the latter stuff. Remember 
him as a sportsman because 
he was incredible.” 

As we leave the coffee 
shop, Barbour checks her 
watch. She is due to catch a 
train to Scotland to watch a 
football match with her 
father. After that it’s full-pelt 
into Open prep. 

She is hopeful that the 
astronomic bids for television 
rights will “settle down a bit”. 

“It’s gone a bit crazy 
because BT is still a bit new 
and throwing its weight 
around. I’ll just keep my 
fingers crossed and hope that 
one day the Open comes back 
to the BBC,” she says. 

She may yet be a cub but 
she has all the makings of a 
tigress. 

@rebeccacmyers 


PAUL COOPER 



Eilidh Barbour plays golf and football in her spare time 
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PICTURE OF THE WEEK 


ARND WIEGMANN 



Stroke of luck: the sun shines on swimmers taking part in the 29th annual 1,500-metre crossing of Lake Zurich, Switzerland, last week 


RED-TOPS 




“When the sun sets on a celebrity’s 
heyday, many struggle to wean 
themselves off their spending 
habit,” Robert Watts, compiler of 
The Sunday Times Rich List, told The 
Sun. “Scary will simply have to 
economise.” 

Here’s where just some of the 
money’s gone. According to the 
paper, she has spent nearly £500,000 
on handbags. Last year she spent 
£12,000 on a private jet to take her to a 
Jennifer Lopez concert. Her entourage - 
agent, publicist, personal assistant, 
gardener and the rest - costs £250,000 a 
year. She also has £lm worth of jewels, 
including a £400,000 diamond ring. 

The diamond, by the way, is pear- 
shaped. Which should probably have 
been a warning. 

Keep abreast of the competition 

We must now reluctantly consider Emily 
Ratajkowski’s bosom, which is 
apparently so large that nobody wants to 
work with the model and Gone Girl 
actress any more. Or so the Daily Mail 
reported on Tuesday. “It’s like an anti- 
woman thing, that people don’t want to 
work with me because my boobs are too 
big,” she complained. 

“What’s wrong with boobs? They’re a 
beautiful feminine thing that needs to be 
celebrated. Like, who cares? They are 
great big, they are great small. Why 
should that be an issue?” 

According to the Mail, poor 
Emily is 32C. According to recent 
research by the Bluebella 
lingerie brand, the average 
British woman is 36DD. 

Isn’t it a miracle, ladies, 
that you’ve managed to 
cling on to your jobs for 
all these years? 

Not much to Smillie about 

You’ll no doubt be relieved to 
hear that Carol Smillie, who 
presented Changing Rooms on the 
BBC between 1996 and 2003, has 
been spared the terrible sweating that 
can occur during the menopause. 

However, she told Tuesday’s Mail 
that she has thickened up round the 
waist, and also complained: “Your 
chest, your decolletage, sort of 
wrinkles.” 

A problem shared is a problem 
halved, of course, but there is such a 
thing as oversharing. 


AN ACCOUNTANT'S 
WHAT YOU WANT, 
WHAT YOU REALLY, 
REALLY WANT 


Reading the racier newspapers, you 
might well get the impression that 
celebrity life is a valley of tears that leads 
almost inevitably to a vale of woe. Well, 
they’ll have to cut out all that moaning 
after The Sun last week gave a detailed 
insight into the lifestyle of erstwhile 
Spice Girl Mel B. 

At the height of her success, the artist 
formerly known as Scary Spice was 
apparently worth £38m. Now it seems 
there’s just £961 left in her bank account. 


Feminism or 
bust: Emily 
Ratajkowski 


PEOPLE-WATCHING 



paid £lm, and is now seeking to claim 
the other £14m. 

Is there any businessman more 
unconventional than Ashley? He 
makes Richard Branson look as 
starchy as a 1950s country solicitor. He 
uses a plastic carrier bag in place of a 
briefcase, and he dresses in such a 
downbeat way that, at a meeting of 
fellow retail tycoons, he was once 
mistaken for a gardener. The man who 
made that mistake, Dave Whelan, then 
boss of a rival company, JJB Sports, 
reportedly went on to tell him: “There’s 
a club in the north, son, and you’re not 
part of it.” 

That proved to be another error, and 
an expensive one. Ashley triggered an 
investigation into football shirt price- 
fixing, and JJB Sports was fined £6. 3m. 

Ashley left school with just one 
O-level and persuaded his parents to 
mortgage their Maidenhead bungalow 
to raise the £10,000 he needed to buy a 
sports shop in the town. He changed its 
name to Mike Ashley Sports, and so 
launched his career. 

Along the way, he acquired big 
names such as Lillywhites, Dunlop, 
Slazenger, Kangol and, in 2007, 
Newcastle United, where he seems to 
have disarmed his many noisy critics by 
appointing Rafa Benitez as manager. 

People who know Ashley might be 
wondering how this case ever came to 
court. Once, faced with a similar 
dispute over a £750,000 fee, he and a 
banker from Merrill Lynch agreed to 
settle their differences with a game of 
spoof, the coin guessing game. Ashley 
lost, and paid up. 


PROFILE 


ASHLEY 


Life in brief 

Born: September 9, 1964, 
in Walsall 


Education: Burnham 
Grammar School, 
Buckinghamshire 

Career: Opens 
first shop, 1982; 
Sports Direct 
becomes UK's 
largest sports 
retailer, 2006; 
buys Newcastle 
United, 2007 


Private life: 
Married Linda 
Jerlmyr, 
1988-2003, 
three children 


Working conditions at Sports Direct’s 
main warehouse were last year 
compared to those in a “Victorian 
workhouse” by a committee of MPs. It 
was claimed that one member of staff 
had given birth in a lavatory, that others 
were publicly humiliated, and that 
some had effectively been paid below 
the national minimum wage. 

However, it seems life as a senior 
manager in the company is far more 
lively and colourful. It was claimed in 
the High Court last week that Mike 
Ashley, who created this billion-pound 
empire from one small shop in 
Maidenhead, frequently held 

management meetings in pubs, 
fuelled by fish and chips and 
kebabs. At one of them, he 
is alleged to have drunk 
12 pints and vomited in 
a fireplace, to applause 
from his senior staff. 

It was at another 
such meeting, in the 
Horse and Groom 
pub, that investment 
banker Jeffrey Blue 
claims Ashley offered 
him£15mifhe o 
doubled the § 

company’s £ 

share price to £8. i 
That target was < 
hit in 2013. Blue & 
was eventually 1 


PRINCESS 

OLYMPIA 


With Greece still suffering from 


the effects of real austerity, 
was it diplomatic of Princess 
Olympia, a member of the 
country’s long-deposed 
royal family, to hold a lavish 
21st birthday party? The M 
j oint bash - her father, ' r f. 
Crown Prince Pavlos, 
celebrated his 50th - was 
held at a manor house in 
the Cotswolds, but 
afterwards Olympia was 
compared to Marie 
Antoinette by party 
poopers on social 
media. She’ll no doubt 
brush off the 
criticism, but if she’s 
planning a similar 
party for her 22nd, 
she might watch 
out for a gift of a 
large wooden 
horse from 
Greece. That 
might not 
end well. 
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OLIVIA DE 
HAVILLAND 



Dame Olivia de Havilland, who turned 
101 last weekend, is suing the makers of a 
television drama for the suggestion she 
indulged in “petty gossip”. The actress, 
best known for starring in Gone with the 
Wind, is furious at her portrayal by 
Catherine Zeta-Jones in Feud, an FX 
network drama about the relationship 
between fellow Hollywood stars Bette 
Davis and Joan Crawford, saying it 
damages her reputation for “generosity, 
self-sacrifice and dignity”. What a stark 
contrast to some of today’s stars, who 
probably think 
generosity, self- 
sacrifice and 
dignity are a 
firm of 
celebrity 
lawyers. 



JACOB 

REES-MOGG 


Jacob Rees-Mogg is single-handedly 
doing his bit to supply young people 
who might be relied on to vote 
Conservative. The pointedly non- 
modern Tory MP last week welcomed 
his sixth child into the world - Sixtus 
Dominic Boniface Christopher 
Rees-Mogg (the Moggs support the 
many names, not the few). 

If family tradition is anything to go by, 
it won’t be long before young Sixtus is 
on the campaign trail like his big 
brother, properly jacketed and wearing 
a decent tie. In the meantime, anybody 
know where you can get hold of a Harris 
tweed romper suit? 



LAST WORDS 



HEATHCOTE 

WILLIAMS 


Radical playwright and poet who was 
Republic of Frestonia's UK ambassador 

Heathcote Williams, who has died aged 
75, was a contrarian, cultural terrorist, 
utopian, poet and playwright. He was 
also an accomplished conjuror, a 
sometime painter, sculptor and actor 
and a failed fire-eater. 

Reared in the socially buttoned-up 
postwar years, he read law at Christ 
Church, Oxford, and was later a leading 
light of Frestonia, when squatters in 
Freston Road, Notting Hill, declared 
independence in 1977 and issued stamps 
with the head of Guy the Gorilla. 

Williams served as ambassador; the actor 
David Rappaport was foreign secretary. 

In his fire-eating days, Williams was 
close to the model Jean Shrimpton and 
once set himself on fire - whether 
intentionally or accidentally was never 
clear - on her doorstep. 

The Times 


ALAIN 

SENDERENS 


French restaurateur who traded in his 
Michelin stars to cook less fussy food 

Alain Senderens, who has died aged 77, 
held three Michelin stars for nearly three 
decades until 2005, when he tossed 
them away by closing his Paris 
restaurant, Lucas Carton. In its place he 
opened Senderens, a cheaper and more 
cheerful establishment. 

He said he was tired of having to 
charge “indecent” prices to provide 
Michelin-starred perfection. He had also 
tired of the formal dress code and the 
stiffness that came with staff hovering 
over every table. “Sometimes . . . clients 
are so self-conscious they don’t even 
dare to talk to each other,” he said. 
“Dining has become too intellectual.” 

The Daily Telegraph 
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Jeremy Clarkson 

Centuries of male suffering inflicted by 
Croatian ragamuffins and French fops 


A s we all know, the world is in a 
bit of a pickle at the moment, 
so you’d expect parliament to 
be a hive of important activity 
as members scuttle about 
discussing Brexit, the latest 
North Korean missile test, the 
lawlessness of Libya and how 
many tower blocks in Britain are 
basically great big tinderboxes. 

Strangely, however, they seem to be 
mostly bothered about the recent 
announcement that ties would no longer 
be compulsory in the House. This has 
plainly irked a transport minister called 
John Somethingorother, who stood up 
last week and said: “I ought to say as a 
matter of courtesy that I will not be 
taking interventions from any member 
who is not wearing a tie, on whichever 
side of the House that member may sit.” 

At this point I’d have filled a paper 
aeroplane with the contents of my nose 
and aimed it at his head, but no one 
thought to do that, so on he went. “I 
believe in generosity . . . and I will 
provide a tie . . . for anyone who is 
sartorially challenged or inadequate.” 


Did he think people would find this 
funny? Because it wasn’t. I’ve seen 
more amusing stuff in an instruction 
manual. But he ploughed on regardless, 
explaining that women could 
intervene as he wouldn’t expect them 
“to dress in my tie, their own or anyone 
else’s”. 

There are people with dogs without a 
job, sitting on the pavement outside my 
local supermarket, who are capable of 
being more relevant and amusing than 
this. 

But, staggeringly, his observations 
seem to have struck a chord, because a 
new MP called Eddie Hughes leapt to his 
feet and said - hold on to your sides, 
everyone - “I bought this suit at the 
weekend specifically to wear when 
making my first speech in this chamber, 
and although obviously I will be wearing 
exactly the same suit for the rest of the 
week” - punchline on its way - “at least 
for today I’m looking my best.” 

What a bonehead. Seriously. He’s 
campaigned for months. He’s won his 
election. He’s now the member of 
parliament for somewhere awful in the 


Midlands and this is his big moment. 
And that’s the best he can come up with. 

That night, I bet, he will have called 
his wife and said excitedly: “Were you 
watching, darling? Did you see me? It’s 
in Hansard and everything. I told them 
about my new suit and how I’d be 
wearing it all week.” And she, if she had 
any gumption, will have thought, with a 
world-weary sigh and a pitying glance at 
her children: “Maybe I should think 
more seriously about starting that affair 
with my gym instructor.” 

Half the problem is that these two 
men have managed to get hot under 
their collars precisely because both of 
them were wearing ties. And ties are 
stupid. No. Don’t argue. Because they 
are. They serve no purpose. 

I’ve done some checking and it seems 
that the idea of the tie came about in the 
17th century when some Croatian 
mercenaries turned up in France 
wearing knotted handkerchiefs around 
their necks. 

Instead of saying, “Thank God you’re 
here. We need all the help we can get to 
fight these pesky Protestants”, the 


French - because they are French - 
said: “Wow. Cool neckwear, boys.” And 
immediately rushed off to create what 
became known as the cravat. 

Later it became fashionable for rich 
young Englishmen to do a grand tour of 
Europe so that they could become even 
more boring at dinner parties by talking 
about art and music. And to let everyone 


I vowed on the day 
I left school never 
to wear a tie again, 
and I perform far 
better in the day 
because of that 



know they’d been away, they started 
wearing idiotic stuff round their necks to 
make them look more French. 

Because they were not only boring, 
but bored, they started to invent new 
ways of tying up this neckwear. And 
there were various publications, all of 
which were edited by Dylane Jones Esq, 
which helped them learn how to look 
more preposterous. 

So when you put on a tie today, what 
you are actually saying is: “I’m a bore. 
I’m vain. And I want to be French. Oh, 
and it doesn’t matter that I have a piece 
of silk dangling round my neck because 
obviously I don’t work on the shop floor 
so it’s unlikely I’ll be garrotted by a piece 
of heavy machinery.” 

I made a vow on the day I left school 
that I would never again wear a tie and, 
with the exception of Margaret 
Thatcher’s funeral and a couple of 
television appearances, I haven’t. I’m 
not sure I can remember how to tie one 
any more. I also, between the months of 
April and November, rarely wear socks. 

This means my performance in the 
day is vastly improved, partly because I 


don’t have to waste time in front of a 
mirror every morning trying to make my 
tie the right length. And partly because 
I’m never too hot. I’m relaxed. So 
relaxed that today I spilt some noodles 
down the front of my shirt. 

If I were to turn up for a discussion in 
the houses of parliament looking like 
this, the Tory MPs - whose wives, even 
as we speak, are texting their gym 
instructors - would huff and puff and 
suggest I wasn’t capable of thinking 
straight. 

But that’s the thing. I am. And what I 
see these days is a world run by tech 
giants who slob into work wearing jeans 
and a T-shirt, Kim Jong-un, who wears a 
boiler suit, and various rock stars who 
put on whatever doesn’t smell too bad. 

Nobody says to Mr Bonio: “I’m sorry 
but we aren’t interested in what you 
have to say because you aren’t wearing a 
tie.” And no one has yet asked Mr Edge to 
take off his hat. 

Whereas whenever a man in a tie 
comes on the television, we always turn 
it off because we know he’s not being 
funny or interesting in any way. 


NEWMAN S WEEK 



Buy prints or signed copies of Nick Newman's cartoons from our Print Gallery at timescartoons.co.uk 



WEATHER 


AROUND THE WORLD 


THE UK 


24°C f 


Auckland 


Bangkok 


Barcelona 


Belgrade 


Bogota 


Budapest 30 f 

Buenos Aires 13 sh 

Cairo 39 s 

Calgary 31 f 


Cape Town 


Caracas 


Chicago 


Dubai 


Helsinki 
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Hong Kong 
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Istanbul 26 s 

Jersey 21 f 

Johannesburg 20 s 
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13 s 
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27 sh 


London 
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34 

f 

Madrid 
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s 

Mexico City 
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sh 

Miami 

31 

f 
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16 

r 

Nairobi 
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th 

New York 
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Oslo 
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sh 

Panama 
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th 

Paris 
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th 

Prague 
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f 

Rio de Janeiro 

23 

sh 

Rome 

36 

f 

San Francisco 

20 

s 

Santiago 

20 

f 

Seoul 

31 

th 

Seychelles 

27 

f 

Singapore 

31 

th 

Stockholm 

18 

f 

Sydney 

17 

s 

Tel Aviv 

32 

s 

Tenerife 

24 

f 

Tokyo 

32 

s 

Toronto 

24 

th 

Trinidad 

31 

th 

Tunis 

38 

s 

Venice 

27 

f 

Vienna 

31 

th 


Warsaw 


Washington DC 


Key c=cloud, dr=drizzle, ds=dust storm, 
m=mist, r=rain, sh=showers, sl=sleet, srv 


f=fair, fg=fog, g=gales, h=hail, 
i=snow, s=sun, th=thunder, w=windy 


EUROPE 



• Much of Iberia will be hot 
and sunny, a few isolated 
thunderstorms possible over 
the northern mountains 

• Dry, hot and sunny across 
the Mediterranean islands 
and Italy 

• Sunny spells and a few 
scattered thunderstorms 
across parts of France, 
Germany, Switzerland, 
Austria, the Czech Republic 
and Hungary 


•A few scattered 
thunderstorms possible over 
the mountains of the Balkans, 
otherwise dry and very warm 
with sunny spells 

• Showers in parts of Poland 
and eastern Europe, some 
heavy and thundery, but 
many areas will be dry 

• Showery rain across 
western Scandinavia, but 
drier in Denmark and 
towards Finland 


TODAY'S WEATHER 

UK forecast 

Many parts of England and Wales will 
be dry with sunny spells and occasional 
cloud, but with a chance of a few 
isolated showers or thunderstorms, 
particularly over the East Midlands and 
East Anglia. Meanwhile, a band of cloud 
and patchy rain will affect central and 
southern Scotland, Northern Ireland 
and northern and western parts of the 
Republic of Ireland. Mostly light west or 
southwesterly winds, locally moderate 

REGIONAL FORECASTS 

London, SE England 

Sunny spells, small risk of a shower. 

Light and variable winds. Max 27C. 
Tonight, risk of a shower. Min 13C 
Midlands, E Anglia, E England 
Sunny spells, isolated thundery showers. 
Light and variable winds. Max 26C. 
Tonight, a few showers. Min 11C 
Channel Is, SWand 
Cent S England, S Wales 
Sunny spells, small chance of a shower. 
Light west or northwesterly winds. Max 
25C. Tonight, increasing cloud. Min IOC 
N Wales, NW England, Isle of Man 
Patchy rain on the Isle of Man, sunny 
spells elsewhere. Winds light west or 
southwesterly. Max 22C. Tonight, cloudy 
with patchy rain. Min IOC 
Cent N and NE England 
Mostly dry with sunny spells. Winds light 
southwesterly. Max 22C. Tonight, cloudy 
with patchy rain. Min 9C 
Scotland 

Bright in the north, elsewhere cloudy 
with showery rain. Light to moderate 
west or southwesterly winds. Max 18C. 
Tonight, a few showers. Min 5C 
N Ireland, Republic of Ireland 
Cloud and rain spreading slowly east. 
Light to moderate southwesterly winds. 
Max 21C. Tonight, patchy rain. Min 7C 
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THE UK LAST WEEK 


Warmest by day 

Heathrow 

London 

(Thursday) 32. 2C 


Coldest by night 

Cairngorm 
Inverness-shire 
(Monday) 1.1C 


Wettest 

Spadeadam 

Cumbria 

(Tuesday) 42.4mm 


Sunniest 

Shoeburyness 

Essex 

(Wednesday) 15hr 


THE WEEK AHEAD 



Monday 

Sunny spells and 
scattered showers, 
heaviest in the 
east. Max 24C 



Tuesday 

Rain or showers, 
heaviest and most 
persistent in the 
south. Max 21C 


ft 



Wednesday 

Patchy rain 
clearing the east, 
otherwise dry and 
sunny. Max 22C 


it 



Thursday 

Dry in the south 
and east, rain 
moving across the 
north. Max 23 C 



Friday 

Mostly dry with 
isolated showers, 
rain in the west 
later. Max 21C 



Saturday 

Mostly dry in the 
south, showery 
rain in the north. 
Max 25C 


SUN, STREET LIGHTS & MOON 



Sun 

rises 

Sun sets/ 
lights on 

Lights 

off 

Moon 

rises 

Moon 

sets 

Aberdeen 

04:27 

22:00 

04:28 

21:51 

05:58(Mon) 

Belfast 

05:00 

21:57 

05:01 

21:54 

06:27(Mon) 

Birmingham 04:56 

21:29 

04:57 

21:28 

06:19(Mon) 

Bristol 

05:04 

21:26 

05:05 

21:26 

06:26(Mon) 

Cardiff 

05:07 

21:28 

05:08 

21:29 

06:28(Mon) 

Cork 

05:26 

21:52 

05:27 

21:53 

06:49(Mon) 

Dublin 

05:09 

21:51 

05:10 

21:50 

06:34(Mon) 

Glasgow 

04:45 

21:59 

04:46 

21:53 

06:14(Mon) 

London 

04:54 

21:16 

04:55 

21:17 

06:16(Mon) 

Manchester 04:52 

21:35 

04:53 

21:33 

06:16(Mon) 

Newcastle 

04:40 

21:42 

04:41 

21:38 

06:07(Mon) 

Norwich 

04:43 

21:17 

04:44 

21:15 

06:05(Mon) 

Plymouth 

05:16 

21:27 

05:17 

21:29 

06:37(Mon) 


THE SKY 
AT NIGHT 



Moon phase 


After the Moon, Saturn is the brightest 
object low in the S sky at midnight. Even 
small telescopes show its rings, tipped 
towards us at 27°. Silvery-blue 
noctilucent clouds, formed by ice 
crystals 50 miles above the Earth’s 
surface and lit by the Sun from below 
our horizon, shine low in the sky 
between the NNW after nightfall to the 
NNE before dawn. Alan Pickup 


A dry run at Silverstone, 
then the rain tees off 


Isobel Lang 

My umbrella seemed to 
frighten off the dark clouds 
when I visited Hampton 
Court flower show last week. 

Elsewhere on Thursday, 
though, the thunderstorms 
brought downpours. That 
was the peak of the week’s 
heat, too, with Heathrow 
recording a high of 32.2C. 

The increased heat and 
humidity were drawn up 
from the Continent ahead of a 
cold front that spread in from 
the northwest. That 
weakened across central and 
southwestern areas 
yesterday. It was sunniest 
over northern areas but there 
was still that contrast in the 
feel of things, particularly 
notable at daybreak, 
with temperatures 
ranging from 5C to 8C in 
Scotland, but nearer to 
20C in southeast 
England. 

Today will see 
changes. A front 


will bring showery rain into 
Scotland, Northern Ireland 
and probably northwest 
England and Wales. 

Further south it looks as 
though showers will break 
out again. Be prepared for 
rain tomorrow too. 

Conditions should turn 
cooler and drier for a time in 
the middle of the week as a 
brief ridge of high pressure 
shifts the rain away. 

Later, northwesterly winds 
will bring rain at times, 
although seastern and 
southeastern areas could see 
mainly dry weather and 
warm sunshine. 

While we could be lucky 
with the weather over the 
grand prix weekend at 
Silverstone in 
Northamptonshire, 
there is more chance 
of showers and windy 
conditions for the 
Open, further north 
at Royal Birkdale. 
Isobel Lang is a Sky 
News forecaster 
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This game is different. 
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Just like the country it comes from. 

Our island of individuality. 

Where we celebrate the eccentric, 
champion the plucky and defend the underdog. 

Not a country of small minds, but of big hearts. 

The home of cricket. 

A team game for individuals, from up north to down south. 
Country estates to council estates. 

And, even if you’re the odd one out, 
you can still be in. Or out. 

So join the club. 

Ora club. 

Cricket has no boundaries. 
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The game for all. 

Supported by NatWest since 1981. 


NatWest 

We are what we do 



